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TIMES AND SEASONS. 


—Camping Parties. 


T is difficult to believe that fashion regulates entirely the move- | they are well worth the keeping up by those who own them, but 
ments of society at various periods of the year, for weather— | only experience proves how difficult a matter it is to maintain a 


“wind and wave” 
—the expediency 
of travel, as well as 
many other minor 
elements, govern 
the flittings about 
of people both in 
this country and 
abroad, and of late 
years we are be- 
ginning to have our 
times and seasons 
almost as definitely 
marked as in for- 
eign countries, ex- 
cept perhaps where 
it comes to a ques- 
tion of those sports 
which are peculiar- 
ly English or Con- 
tinental. 

Certain —_varia- 
tions in the London 
season for three or 
four years past 
have given rise to 
some changes in 
the coming and 
going to town, 
There was a time, 
not many years 
ago, when January 
found London al- 
most as much of a 
wilderness, socially 
speaking, as it is 
supposed to be at 
present in August. 
But that date has 
gone by. There is 
a distinct society to 
be found in the 
London of to-day at 
almost any month 
in the year, except 
perhaps August 
and September, but 
at the same time 
the spring and ear- 
ly summer only are 
recognized as strict- 
ly fashionable for 
the giving and at- 
tending fine enter- 
tainments in town, 

It has been said 
that society has of 
late spread out so 
many fibres of 
new and inclusive 
growths, has so 
enlarged her de- 
mands, that it is 
scarcely possible to 
speak of a strictly 
conventional time 
or method of'doing 
anything, except, as 
we say, where out- 
of-door sports are 
concerned, But 
English social rules, 
the small preju- 
dices for certain 
times and places, 
certain ways of do- 
ing a thing, must 
always have a pe- 
culiarly —_ piquant 
charm for the 
American whose 
good fortune it is 
to sit at an English 
fireside, to go over 
a good shooting 
country in plea- 
sant company, tobe 
out early with the 
hounds, or make 
one of a good fish- 
ing excursion. 

By the end of 
July almost all en- 
gagements for the 
autumn are made. 
The 12th of August 
is the important 
date upon which 
shooting _ begins, 


and we have seen as much anxiety and interest expressed in cer- 


interested in the sport. 
As good shooting moors can always be rented for a large sum, 





























Fig. 1.—Lace Frock ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Stuver Weppine Tomerte. 
For description see Supplement. 


scientific and at the same time entertaining system of management. 
tain country houses over its arrival as if it ushered in some piece | The head keeper must be a man gifted with rare faculties for his 
Variations of Seasons.—Demands of Society increasing abroad.—An im- | of national good luck. To keep up the reputation for good shoot- | werk, 
portant Date.—A Sportsman’s Costume.—A recent ‘Covert’ Costume. | ing or fine “ preserves” an estate must have very efficient game- 
—Autumn Gatherings.—Tenantry Balls.—A “ Run over” to Paris.— 
How a Country Party may be entertained.—New Methods in America. 


Not only has he to govern the country of game under him 
so that his master and his friends may thoroughly enjoy sport, but 
keepers, underlings, and also members of the family who are | he has to keep a wary eye out upon the whole neighborhood in 
order to ward off such ills as are liable at any time to befall the 
game, whether from poachers or malicious people whose interests 
are in another kind of sport. But a first-class gamekeeper is a 
man of honor in his own country; his place is a lucrative one, and 


his work very inter- 
esting. Moreover, 
he is apt to be a 
man of excellent 
manners, and by 
no means bad com- 
pany, and during 
the few weeks of 
the shooting season 
his life is a health- 
ful, active, and very 
profitable one. An 
invitation for a few 
days’ shooting in 
England is one to 
be regarded with 
respect ; but, as in 
all such sports, 
there is not much 
fun to be had out 
of it unless one 
is an experienced 
shot. The guest 
who responds to 
such an invitation 
ought to remember 
the necessity for a 
good and service- 
able shooting dress. 
A velveteen jacket 
and trousers, a cap 
with a well-peaked 
brim, are the suit- 
able things, while 
we are told by con- 
noisseurs that a 
short breech-loader 
is the best kind 
of gun; and in 
this connection we 
might mention the 
fact that if a guest 
goes unattended by 
his own servant, he 
must be liberal in 
his fees in-doors, 
and in any case 
present the game- 
keeper with some- 
thing substantial. 
In many houses 
the ladies go out 
at times with the 
shooting parties, 
lunching at a giv- 
en place and time, 
or even going over 
some of the ground 
with them, and, as 
might be expected, 
very charming and 
appropriate = cos- 
tumes are devised 
for such occasions, 
Serge, velveteen, 
and firm wool fab- 
rics are made up 
with simple skirts 
and coquettish 
jackets, an air of 
extreme simplicity 
being combined 
with elegance in 
the small details of 
such toilettes, a 
touch of sports- 
man-like effect be- 
ing given in the 
hats, neck - ties, 
satchels, etc., worn, 
while the boots are, 
of course, most 
carefully consider- 
ed. Avery beauti- 
ful dress recently 
made for an Amer 
ican belle combined 
ingeniously the va- 
rious shades of 
the pheasant’s plu 
mage, the effect 
out-of-doors on a 
tall dark - haired 
beauty, who knew 
how to walk almost 
as well as her Eng- 
lish cousins, being 
very charming. 
September and 
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October are apt to see in England the devising 
and flitting of parties to the Continent for a 
few weeks, and of late many famous country 
households have not re-opened until December. 
The Christmas festivities are the next to be 
considered, and perhaps at these the part of 
the entertainment most novel to an American 
at any large country house is the ball given 
for servants and tenantry, on which occasion 
the members of the family as well as the guests 
are supposed to dance for half an hour at least 
with the domestics. A ball-room on such an 
oceasion is certainly a novel spectacle; the serv- 
ants take their places usually at one end of the 
room, and, we must say, comport themselves with 
much dignity, and very often with a grace equal 
to that of more distinguished guests. There is 
nothing rude, forward, or ill-bred in their con- 
duct. They are almost always good dancers ; in- 
deed, we heard a young nobleman once say that 
the best partner he ever had was a scullery-maid 
at B Castle. It is usually understood that 
the lady of the house is to open the ball with the 
butler or leading male functionary, and what 
with the music and general good feeling, it does 
not take long for the other couples to pair off, 
and when their duty is ended, pleasant good- 
nights are said, and the family usually end the 
evening by a dance among themselves and their 
guests in a second ball-room. 

Many residents in England nowadays make it 
a custom to “run over” to Paris somewhere be- 
tween Christmas and New-Year, that gay city 
affording especial facilities for enjoyment at that 
season; but January still sees the country hospi- 
table and animated. Many people of late years 
spend two or three weeks of this season out of 
London in some part of the country where the 
green is still deep enough to give a look of good 
cheer even to the wintry landscape; and as at 
any time in England a house out of town may be 
rented completely furnished, servants included, 
for as short a period as is desired, it is an easy 
matter to make up an impromptu party for a 
country holiday, one which we have in mind, 
and planned by a delightful American lady, be- 
ing typical of thie pleasant mode of entertain- 
ment. A house was taken in the neighbor- 
hood of Reading. It accommodated the five 
members of her own family and ten very con- 
genially chosen guests. A coach or drag was en- 
gaged, haif a dozen good saddle-horses procured, 
and on two special occasions during the month of 
that memorable visit private theatricals were or- 
ganized under efficient professional management, 
the party of guests changing every week, so that 
Mrs. S—— had an opportunity of entertaining 
nearly fifty of her friends, in a most delightful 
and novel way, with very little additional care for 
herself, and at probably very little more expense 
than would have attended the giving of one or 
two of the crowded and uncomfortable balls in 
June which might have been supposed to be one 
of her duties to society. Charming excursions 
were made in the neighborhood. The party was 
extended on one or two occasions, such as the 
event of the theatricals, so that the hostess’s 
hospitality was as diffuse as it was pleasant. 
During the five weeks spent in this manner her 
own town house underwent some necessary re- 
pairs, opening its hospitable doorways for a quiet 
though genial round of small entertainments—aft- 
ernoon teas, little dinners, luncheons, and the like 
—as soon as the spring season had begun. 

We are certainly reaching a point in America 
where the simplicity and, at the same time, ele- 
gance of foreign modes of entertainment are un- 
derstood. Nothing can be well organized in so- 
ciety white household management is at all cha- 
otic. Good work in a home, whether in the town 
or country, is necessary on the part of mistress 
and servants, and it is a favorable sign that with- 
in the last five years country houses in America 
have assumed a more home-like and hospitable 
character. The rush and whirl and excitement 
of a fashionable watering-place or of some large 
event is no longer necessary to induce a visit to 
the country, or generous hospitality on the part of 
those who own country residences. The routine 
of life, with amusements, out-of-door sports, and 
novel in-door recreations, is certainly better un- 
derstood, and makes society much healthier than 
when it was dependent upon sudden periods of 
feverish excitement, characterized by nothing 
more genial in the hospitality offered than care- 
less expense or lavish display. Among the most 
agreeable methods of entertainment lately in 
vogue are the camping-out parties so charming- 
ly organized by different people who desire to re- 
ceive their friends with a hospitality which shall 
include benefit to health and recuperation of tired 
spirits. In almost any of the mountain ranges 
camping-out grounds may now be hired at very 
moderate expense. A party of fifteen people 
may be comfortably entertained for about eighty- 
five dollars a week, including the expenses of 
tenis, hammocks, and an efficient guide. Such 
a one recently spent three weeks most profitably 
in the White Mountains, with no drawback to the 
enjoyment of hosts or guests. The form of in- 
vitation may perhaps be given with interest to 
many readers, as it included the object and de- 
sign of the trip, After the usual formula with 
which any letter or invitation would begin, the 
host wrote as follows : 

“Our party will leave Boston on the 5th, meet- 
ing at the Hotel Brunswick, Parlor No. —, for 
luncheon at 1 p.m. Please limit your luggage 
to as small a satchel as possible. A large case 
of reading matter will be taken, and all the neces- 
sary fishing paraphernalia for the party, but a 
space will be left for each person to add any 
small belongings needed on the trip. The gen- 
eral plan of the camp will be given to each guest 
at luncheon.” And accordingly at that very 
agreeable meal the menu cards showed a pretty 
decoration, which consisted of the plan of the 
route to be taken and the position of the camp, 
the names of the guests being tastefully written 








on the reverse side. On this expedition an intel- 
ligent man was employed who took charge of 
tickets, checks, etc., and, as it were, became the 
general factotum of the little party. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HAaRPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“Harper's Youne Prorie seems to improve with 
every number.”—The Living Church, Chicago, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Itiusteatep Weekty. 


The issue of this charming periodical for Au- 
gust 26 contains the first installment of a new 
Serial Story by Mr. Kirk Munror, entitled 


“WAKULLA.” 


The scenes are laid in Florida, with which State 
Mr. Munro has become thoroughly familiar. The 
characters are a New England family bent on es- 
caping from the chilly climate of Maine to the soft 
breezes of the Land of Flowers. Mark and Ruth 
are a merry brother and sister, to whom all the 
changes involved in this long journey and the 
planting of a new home are a delight. Spread 
Young Porte on your knees, young people, and 
with sails spread and the cargo firmly packed in 
the hold, accompany Mark and Ruth from Maine 
to Florida, 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrer’s Younc Propie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





DE FOREST'S NEW STORY. 
A short Serial Story, of weird and powerful 
interest, entitled 
“THE BLACK HUNTSMAN,” 


by the favorite American novelist J. W. Dr For- 
Est, will be begun in the next number of the Bazar. 








SLOW POISON. 


T is not, when we look into the matter, 

a surprising thing that so many people 

die yearly in the country villages of forms 
of disease more or less malarious, who, we 
might think, at first and superficial obser- 
vation, were living under every condition 
of health, with exercise, sunshine, and fresh 
air in the greatest abundance. But a sec- 
ond glance, and the conclusions drawn from 
the premises it affords, and the premises it 
surveys as well, give us plenty of reason for 
this illness and death, where there ought to 
be only robustness and long life. In many 
of the country houses of our acquaintance 
the house cellar is filled every autumn with 
a crop of promiscuous vegetables; if it is a 
good dry cellar, the immediate decay is 
small, although there is surely some decay ; 
if it isa damp cellar, the decay is large, and 
the vapors of the fermenting stuff, seldom 
picked over and purified, are slowly accu- 
mulating, ready torise anddo a deadly work. 
This cellar,in the usual instance, is rarely 
or never whitewashed with a view to any 
disinfecting power of lime, nor is it ever 
ventilated, except as an open door now and 
then lets into it some air that never finds its 
way out, and does nothing, while becoming 
foul itself, but help push upward into the 
house the foul air already in the cellar, and 
even that air comes most frequently from 
the barn-yard, the outer cellar door or bulk- 
head opening generally on the barn-yard 
side of the house. Sometimes, too, although 
not very often, the cellar is used as a sort of 
wood-shed, where the sawdust and fine chips 
gather themselves together, and only wait 
for moisture to create their own poison. If, 
added to this, any of the hens and chickens 
are broaght into the cellar for better pro- 
tection in case of early hatching or illness, 
as has been done, there only needs one 
thing more, besides the absence of light, to 
complete its poisonous character—and that 
is the presence of a spring of water, a spring 
usually thought to be a treasure, and stoned 
in and curbed to preserve it. One thing 
more, however, not optional albeit with the 
owner, often oceurs to add a last power and 
potency to the capacity of this sort of cellar 
for evil, and that is the presence of foul 
gases in the earth itself, that seem to find 
their way along the upper stratum of soil, 
travelling under-ground, as we are told by 
men of science, and sending their noxious 
exhalations into any receptacle found on 
the way, such as a cellar. Many a city 


resident, whose cellar has no gas-pipe in it, 
can at times plainly discern the smell of gas 
there, and many a country one fails to ac- 
count for ill odors and strange gases in his 
cellar by any other theory. Of course no 
one is responsible for this last feature, ex- 
cept in one way, as it is one of the agencies 
of nature, and the result, probably, of the 
decomposition of the earth, or of substances 
wrapped in the upper layers of earth. But 
in the cellar that is ventilated it ean do no 
harm, and the responsibility lies in the neg- 
lect of ventilation that would give these 
foul gases, with all the rest, egress and dis- 
persion in the open air. When now we re- 
member that in the near neighborhood of 
the house, also, there is usually what is call- 
ed the barn-yard heap, festering the year 
round, a necessary thing, not to be reckoned 
as an evil in the long-run, except when near 
the house or the well, that this is always 
emitting a noxious breath of its own to load 
the neighboring air, and that with the chill 
of night succeeding the sun and warmth of 
every day this noxious breath of organic 
decay falls with all the other heavy parti- 
cles of the air to the ground, and makes a 
stratum like that stratum of mist which one 
standing on a hill sees in almost any valley — 
if we remember all this, and recollect, too, 
that the room in which, as a rule, the mas- 
ter and mistress of this country house take 
their night’s rest is on the ground-floor, we 
shall have no good cause for wonder that 
diphtheria and typhus and scarlet fevers 
and all the long train of zymotic diseases 
are generated in their system. 

This bedroom, in most cases, we say, is 
a room on the ground-floor, and generally 
opens out of the kitchen ; it is usually small, 
and is so handily placed that it is a species 
of catch-all for old clothes and the odds and 
ends of family use; it is not often that the 
windows are left open at night; in a right- 
eous dread of insects, thieves, marauders, 
and night air, they are generally so close 
that they might as well be battened; and 
there is a stout chimney-board lest any ven- 
tilation possibly occur and give colds and 
rheumatisms by diluting the lukewarmness 
of the air already bottled up in the place; 
the door into the kitchen is perhaps left 
open, but as cooking has been going on there 
all day, perhaps woollen clothes steaming 
and drying, perhaps several pipes smoking, 
the air is hardly an open question. 

In this bedroom on the ground-floor, sel- 
dom aired, situated in the midst of the 
outer miasm rising from the barn-yard 
and pig-pen, and settling all about the 
house—which perhaps it is as well the close 
windows do their best to exclude— and 
with the foul breath of the cellar stealing 
up with the dark and subtle celerity of all 
poisoners, with a fraction of air such as it is 
between them to breathe over repeatedly 
and load with their own poison—in this 
bedroom, we say, these people take their 
night’s rest, unconscious how fast and 
how far it is leading them to that long 
good-night from which there is no waking. 
Laborious, weary people, they sleep well, 
and the little malarious fiends do their 
deadly work as well. Are there any hered- 
itary germs of disease in their system that 
might under other circumstances escape fos- 
tering and never come to light ?—the vi- 
tiated and weakened blood lets them loose 
in consumption and scrofula and cancer. 
While, be they the healthiest people born 
on earth, inheriting no taint, the air they 
breathe in these close nights above their 
cellars can do no less than give them dead- 
ly dysenteries and burning fevers. Wars 
and famines and earthquakes, great plagues 
of cholera and the like, doubtless slay their 
thousands every year; but tens of thou- 
sands of people, who never learned the de- 
lights of airy upper-story sleeping-rooms, 
where the first ray of morning comes like a 
gay awakening friend, are slain in quiet 
unobtrusive ways every year by the ground- 
floor bedroom in the country farm-house 
over the unventilated cellar. 











THE SHADOWS OF VIRTUE. 


E hear a great deal said about “good 

form”—as if anything but good form 
were not chaos and altogether formless— 
and it has always seemed to us that people 
who have the expression perpetually upon 
their lips reveal a lack of acquaintance with 
it, while they doubtless flatter themselves, 
like those who try to impress us by the fre- 
quent mention of titled notables they have 
met, that it signifies their close intimacy 
with all that is high-bred and delightful. 
To be constantly agitated about what is 
“good” and what is “bad form,” to feel the 
eternal necessity of being on the alert in 
respect to it, involves the confession of a 
recent familiarity with the affair, betrays 
unsettled convictions in regard to it, that 
one is not to the manner born, since we sel- 
dom discourse about those things which 
are every-day matters to us, as natural as 








breathing; and if one talks too fluently 
about the luxuries of the table, the expen- 
siveness of one’s dress, the appointments 
of home, the listener has naturally a right 
to suspect that these are things to which 
one has not been long accustomed. When 
a person tells us, without rhyme or reason, 
that she keeps seven servants or more, we 
decide at once that it is something quite 
new to her, and probably in violent con- 
trast to the time when she was her own 
handmaiden; or when she adorns her na- 
tive language with a passementerie of 
French phrases, we involuntarily feel as if 
the foreign tongue is like a recently im- 
ported toy to her. The gentleman, like the 
poet, is born gentle; “to be great in great 
things and elegant in little things” is nat- 
ural to him and spontaneous; he is not 
obliged to learn it from books of etiquette 
or visits to foreign lands. Perfect man- 
ners are a part of the character as much as 
patience and honesty, and their beneticence 
is displayed not only toward the just, but 
the unjust; in fact, they seem to belong to 
the texture of the wearer’s mind, to be a re- 
flection of the spirit of justice which would 
give everybody his due, withholding no ci- 
vility or kindliness; and how true it is, as 
some one has said, that they make the same 
impression with personal beauty—indeed, 
beauty without them is not beautiful, but 
inharmonious and unbecoming; they gild 
the plainest features, and physical deform- 
ities are forgotten in their presence; they 
are the wand that throws open the doors 
of select salons, and no spell of fairy god- 
mother is so potent as they are, provided 
they are never the sport of moods. We 
faney that we are judged in this respect by 
our equals or our superiors only; but it is 
the poor relation, the serving-man and sew- 
ing-woman, the beggar at our door, the un- 
fortunate seeking work, not charity, or the 
book agent, who can bear testimony wheth- 
er our manners are “the shadows of virtue” 
living within our hearts, or the gaudy tin- 
sel of a dress parade. 





CRAZY WORK AND SANE 
WORK. 


E were asked lately to join in a raffle 
for a “crazy” quilt made up of nine 
thousand scraps of silk and satin set togeth- 
er with much ingenuity of design and nice- 
ness of stitching. To the maker and her 
friends it appeared a monumental labor of 
taste, industry, and artistic talent. To us 
it stood for a misdirected energy and per- 
severence too common among women. If it 
cost but ten minutes to add one scrap to an- 
other—an allowance far too small—the quilt 
represented an outlay of fifteen hundred 
hours, one hundred and twenty-five work- 
ing days of twelve solid hours each, or one 
hour a day for more than four years. 

What might not this industrious young 
woman have accomplished in that time? 
If she really cared for decorative art, fifteen 
hundred hours of close study and practice 
would have developed an admirable and re- 
munerative skill in embroidery or painting. 
They would have sufficed for the acquisition 
of a modern language, a sound knowledge of 
history, poetry, literature, art, music. They 
might have been exchanged for the impor- 
tant science of housekeeping and kitchen 
chemistry. Devoted to educational work, 
their helpful influence could not be reck- 
oned. 

The craze for decorative art has wrought 
certain definite mischiefs with much good. 
One harm is that busy idleness has been 
made to seem improving. Cross-stitch dogs 
with bead eyes on rugs, and parrots in high 
relief on lamp mats, are now distinctly rec- 
ognized and shunned as survivors of a 
“chromo civilization”—wasters of time and 
slayers of taste. But the makers of Ken- 
sington-stitch table-cloth borders, Holbein 
towel ends, “decorative” waste-baskets, pen- 
wipers, flat-iron covers, lamp shades, and 
“crazy patchwork” seem to have eaten of 
the insane root that takes the reason pris- 
oner. Their countless stitches and ugly in- 
genuity appear to them the fit expression 
of esthetic instincts, and they give thanks 
that they live in the cultivated age which 
ornaments its whisk-broom holders. Ra- 
PHAEL and LEONARDO would never have 
thonght of that. 

It is the chief misfortune and limitation 
of women that their aims are petty. When 
these are conscientiously petty, as in the 
misguided struggle for decoration, it is nat- 
urally difficult to substitute larger ones. 
The cumulative teaching of all time having 
been that women should be satisfied with 
patchwork, mental, moral, and manual, it 
is perhaps unreasonable to expect them to 
repudiate it. But most women have ambi- 
tions, if not aspirations. And most women 
need to be reminded that the time they daily 
industriously waste would do for them what 
it does for men—conquer new worlds. 

Last winter a great historian died. His 
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last book, 7'he Conquest of England, was pub- 
lished after his death. For years he had 
been struggling for life enough to finish the 
great work he had planned to do. He seized 
every opportunity of momentary strength, 
of relaxation from pain, to write. His pre- 
ceding volume, The Making of England, had 
been written in the shadow of death. His 
wife says, in her tender preface, that it was 
the opinion of his physicians that life was 
prolonged from day to day, throughout that 
time, “only by the astonishing force of his 
own will, by the constancy of a resolve 
that had wholly set aside all personal aims.” 
It was only when the pen fell from his ex- 
hausted hand that he said, “I am weary; I 
can do no more.” “With such sustained 
zeal, such eager conscientiousness, was his 
work done, that much of it was wholly re- 
written five times, other parts three times.” 
The books themselves are of profound inter- 
est, admirable in matter and in manner. 
But no tale in them is more heroic than the 
patient, persistent toil that achieved them, 
in spite of suffering, weakness, and natural 
sorrow. 

They who see that civilization waits for 
the advancement of women entreat them to 
prefer the intellectuallife. But this does not 
imply constant companionship with books, 
It was a wise and good saying that “the 
essence of intellectual living lies not so 
much in extent of knowledge or in per- 
fection of expression as in the constant 
preference of higher thoughts over lower.” 
The patient student and historian JOHN 
RICHARD GREEN may stand for one class, 
the patient contriver and piecer of the 
“ erazy quilt” for the other. It is not high 
qualities that women lack; it is high di- 
rections. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN BONNETS. 


MALL bonnets and round hats of medium 
size make up the bulk of the millinery im- 
portations. The decided feature of the bonnets 
is the pointed front, with the brim pinched to a 
narrow point just above the forehead; this is 
seen on small capotes and on pokes, and the same 
effect is given round hats by extending the up- 
per edge of the brim in a flat point against the 
crown, and accentuating the point with trimming. 
The small bonnets are made to wear above high 
coiffures, and are therefore very narrow, and are 
not long in the crown; these, it is anticipated, 
will be chosen for dress bonnets, while small 
pokes in the fish-wife shape, with sharply pointed 
brim, will be used for shopping, travelling, ete. 


VELVET, FELT, ETC. 


Velvet will be used for dress bonnets, and felt 
and cloth bonnets will be chosen to match wool- 
len costumes, for autumn and winter. There are 
several kinds of velvet shown, such as plain, frisé, 
repped, beaded, and eiselé, but the special novelty 
is embroidered velvet, with small sprays, flowers, 
or leaves wrought all over the bonnet instead of 
merely on the crown or brim, as it was last win- 
ter. This embroidery is in many instances done 
by hand, and the machine-work copies hand em- 
broidery so closely that it is difficult to distin- 
guish them. A single piece of velvet now covers 
the frame, and is put on in irregular and most 
capricious fashions, such as loose folds extending 
forward from the middle of the crown, and fin- 
ished on the brim in scallops or with lace, or a 
beaded border, while the smaller figures are all 
over the frame; sometimes the material is laid 
in plain side pleats half its length, and then puff- 
ed around the brim; in others there is a shirred 
crown of plain velvet, with the front beaded and 
pleated; and in some cases the velvet is merely 
tacked down at irregular intervals, and an em- 
broidered figure is thrown into relief in each 
space between the tacking. The repped ottoman 
velvet is a rich fabric employed for many very 
elegant bonnets, and is especially handsome for 
white and for black bonnets. Embroidery is 
added to the repped velvets also, and this may 
be done in self-colored silks, or in all the hues 
of the flowers represented, or in beads, or else in 
silver or gold threads, especially the spiral twist- 
ed gilt threads used in gilt epaulets and other 
decorations on military clothes. The fashion of 
making triangular clusters of three beads, either 
of quite large or else very small beads, is con- 
tinued, and is so easily done.that ladies who do 
their own millinery will adopt it, massing three 
small gilt or jet beads on black or brown vel- 
vet, or else powdering pale gray velvet with 
steel or silver beads, and white velvet with 
pearls, 

The novelty in felt bonnets is the use of em- 
broidered bands on the brim and flowers on the 
crown, done in the color of the felt, with a little 
gilt added. There are also soft felt bonnets in 
which a piece of felt is folded or gathered on the 
frame in the same ways described for velvet. 
Cloth, however, is more pliable than felt, and will 
be used for the full covers to correspond with 
the dress of cloth. Some fur-beaver facings and 
brims are shown, but the preference is for smooth 
felts. There are also braided felts made of nar- 
row strips of the felt placed in rows around the 
crown, alternating with cords of passementerie, 
or with chenille, forming quite an open crown, 
while the brim is made of similar bands placed 
close together. When smooth velvet crowns are 
used they are nearly covered with pendent jet or 
gilt beads, or else are wrought in oval, diamond, 
or block patterns with gilt threads; coquelicot 
red velvet with jet drops or black velvet with 








gilt oval figures wrought upon it, is very effect- 
ive for crowns. 
LACE BONNETS. 


For early autumn a great many black lace bon- 
nets will be made up over black, colored, or white 
satin, and trimmed with jet beads, velvet ribbon, 
birds, wings, and feather clusters. For these the 
French and Spanish laces will be used in the reg- 
ular three-inch trimming widths, or else in em- 
broidered piece lace for the soft crown and pleat- 
ed trimming lace on the brim. The Parisian lace 
hats are very easily copied, as they consist merely 
of a satin cover on the frame, and upon this are 
pleated or gathered rows of lace placed with the 
straight edges meeting down the middle of the 
crown, and thence in rows to the edge of the 
brim ; the outer pleating is permitted to pass be- 
yond the edge of the brim, and is faced inside by 
a white lace cap pleating. This bonnet may be 
folded almost flat, and for trimming it has a knot 
or loops of velvet ribbon inside the pointed brim, 
and a bunch of feathers outside the brim directly 
on top and in the middle ; sometimes a bird pereh- 
ed in the midst of these feathers thrusts its head 
over the brim, as if peering inside, and this fur- 
nishes the face trimming instead of the velvet 
loops. Strings of velvet ribbon from two to three 
inches wide cross low on the crown, and are held 
at each side by an ornamental pin of gilt and 
brilliant stones, and descend thence to be tied un- 
der the chin or on the left side, 


NEW COLORS, 


The new bright red shades are called Por- 
phyre, and there are dull Pompeiian red shades 
with many chaudron‘and garnet tints, There are 
browns that take on red tints, but the yellow- 
browns sre more largely used, and are called 
Pactole, a golden brown, beige, Florentine, a dark 
brown, and the familiar mordoré. Muscovite and 
smoke grays are combined with dull red, or are 
used in monotone. The cresson, lizard, and moss 
greens are largely represented, The yellow shades 
are bright maize and bird - of- paradise tints. 
Chrysanthemum and bacchante are names given 
to the red-purple shades known hitherto as helio- 
trope, and there are many rich dahlia colors that 
are becoming alike to blondes and brunettes. 
Delft blue is a familiar shade, and the bleu An- 
glais is the Gordon blue already noted. 


FEATHERS, 


Feathers will be used in profusion for trim- 
ming, for there is not an imported bonnet in which 
they do not appear. Very few ostrich feathers 
are seen, as the fancy is for wild effects made up 
by grouping together the plumage of various 
birds—some of smooth quills and others much 
curled, while others look as if they had been torn 
or blown about by the wind. Three or four 
small birds are grouped together in natural poses, 
or else the cluster is entirely made of small wings, 
or the head and breast of a bird rests amid brill- 
iant plumage that has been stripped from sever- 
al other birds. A single ornament of this kind 
forms the entire trimming of the bonnet, and in 
some cases not even strings are added. 


LACE, VELVET RIBBON, ETC. 


A new worsted lace, similar to that imported in 
the spring for dress trimmings, is used on felt and 
velvet hats. This lace, called sometimes yak lace, 
is in all the new colors and in black and white. 
It is arranged in a rosette directly on top of the 
front of the bonnet, and holds a small bird or 
loops of velvet ribbon; it is then passed plainly 
down each side, and may extend further to form 
strings. Velvet ribbon from two to three inches 
wide is the trimming most largely imported; it 
is usually of satin on the reverse side, but may 
be of ottoman silk. There are also many repped 
velvet ribbons, and the new frisé or curled vel- 
vets, with satin on the wrong side; but while these 
are considered elegant trimmings by many, they 
do not become popular with amateur milliners, 
because their stiff, unyielding fabric makes them 
difficult to arrange tastefully ; the plain velvet is 
far more pliable, and is used instead for cockades, 
rosettes, flot bows, and strings. 


MANNER OF TRIMMING. 


The object of all decoration on small bonnets 
is to add to their height and narrowness; hence 
the single cluster which forms the entire trim- 
ming is placed directly on top and in front, in- 
stead of slightly toward the left side in the way 
so long in vogue. Some coronet bonnets are 
seen that are to be trimmed with a smooth fabric 
if the face is large, or with soft puffs or with lace 
for those who have small faces. Fanciful gal- 
loons and passementerie made of gilt, of braid, 
cord, and chenille, are also used on coronets, and 
some loops of these braids may be added in the 
cluster of trimming. A cockade bow or rosette 
of red velvet ribbon on which are two or three 
swallows is a pretty trimming for gray or brown 
felt bonnets. Many green felt bonnets are 
trimmed with dull Pompeiian red velvet, and 
loops of gold braid are added in many trimmings 
on mordoré, dahlia, or dark green felts, Jet and 
gold beads are often combined in the trimming 
of black lace or of black velvet bonnets; the 
bonnets that have a soft black velvet crown with 
thread lace on the brim will be put on early in 
September, and may be worn until spring. A 
group of humming-birds, with brilliant plumage 
that glitters like jewels, is a favorite trimming 
for black bonnets for the demi-season. Aigrettes 
and pompons have not entirely lost favor, but 
must be of the most delicate marabout, and ar- 
ranged with other feathers, wings, or a bird, in 
order to make them stylish. Indeed, “ motley is 
the only wear’’ in these trimmings, and it will be 
an easy matter for a clever milliner to utilize in 
one group any bits of plumage left over from 
previous seasons. The head and neck of a bird 
that has lost its wings and tail feathers may be 
surrounded by some tips of ostrich plumes that 
are worn near the stem, and some straight quills 








or cock’s feathers may be curled over at the top 
and massed against a pompon or marabout ai- 
grette in ways that are economical as well as 
pretty, for the new groups of feathers are very 
extravagant, costing from five to twenty dollars 
for a single trimming for a bonnet. 


ROUND HATS. 


Round hats are in the ample and compact 
shape worn during the summer, with rather high 
crown, and a narrow brim that is rolled alike on 
both sides and in front, or it may be pointed up- 
ward directly above the forehead, or slightly wider 
on the left side, but it is always very narrow be- 
hind, hats being designed, as the bonnets are, to 
be worn with the hair dressed high. Felt hats 
trimmed with velvet and a bunch of feathers di- 
rectly in front will be most used, but there are 
also many velvet hats trimmed with China crape 
that may be plain or else embroidered with gold. 
The velvet trimming is a smooth or folded band 
around the crown, and a facing on the brim. The 
ornamental galloons and passementeries are some- 
times added on this velvet facing. Wing clus- 
ters made up of small pointed wings are much 
used on round hats. The shapely pointed Pier- 
rot hats, sugar-loaf crowns, and melon- shaped 
crowns, are shown in felt and cloth for girls and 
misses. The Tam o’ Shanter is also imported, 
made of cloth—red, blue, gray, or brown—em- 
broidered with crescents or sprays done in gilt 
threads or in silks of the same or a contrasting 
color. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrnineton Smiru & Co.; ArrKen, Son, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLor; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


TuHey have a Miss May, a Miss JANUARY, and 
a Miss Marcu at Bar Harbor, and ought to have 
Winter to suit themselves, 

—At the ball given at the Newport Casino, the 
other day, by Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM GAMMELL, 
the stage was converted by Prnarp into a min- 
iature tropical forest, where supper was served. 

—More gorgeous dresses are worn by Mrs. 
Wiiiiam Cook, of Philadelphia, at Saratoga, 
than by any other visitor. Although she has 
not walked for three years, and is wheeled about 
in an invalid chair by her maid, she carried at 
a recent ball a huge fan of twenty white ostrich 
feathers nearly half a yard long, set in big sticks 
of solid amber. 

—Mr. Howe .ts spends the summer in Ver- 
mont, 

—The English orders for the Christmas num- 
ber of HARPER’S MAGAZINE already exceed sev- 
enty thousand copies. 

—It is thought to be a sign of returning rea- 
son in SWINBURNE that he places Byron in the 
scale of English poets below Worpsworts, 
SHELLEY, COLERIDGE, and KEaTs. 

—At the HURLBERT-TRaAcyY wedding in York- 
shire, England, Ropert Brownine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sata, Lord Houeuton, and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Srory were among the guests. The 
bride’s corsage was elaborately embrvidered in 
pearls and diamonds. 

—Maky ANDERSON has been playing for eight 
years. 

—WorDswortH wrote over four hundred 
sonnets; Keats not more than fifty; Miron 
but eighteen. 

—Mrs. LANDER raised three hundred and fifty 
dollars for the Garfield Memorial Hospital by 
her recent garden party at Swampscott. 

—The Presidency of the Tavern Club has been 
accepted by W. D. HowE.ts. 

—A gown of shell-pink crape, trimmed with 
cream lace caught up in shells, and worn with 
clusters of pinkish cream tea-roses, is thought 
the most artistic gown seen at Newport this sea- 
son, and is owned by Miss Carrigz Astor, whose 
engagement with Mr. Oxme Wixson, of New 
York, is rumored. 

—Ten Days in the Jungle was written by Mrs. 
G. E. Low, daughter of Mr. THomas MOTLeEy, 
and niece of Joann LotHrop Mort tey. 

—The President had his tintype taken for the 
first time the other day in the Catskills. 

—Snails have been introduced by Pinarp at 
his Newport dinners. 

—The twin sons of T. B. ALDrIcH, the Atlantic 
editor, are expert canoeists. 

—Epwin Boorn’s many- roofed red - topped 
cottage at Newport is near Hanging Rocks, and 
includes eleven acres, tastefully laid out in gar- 
dens, lawns, and walks. 

—The people of Henry VitLarn’s old home, 
Speyer, Bavaria, where he has been visiting, gave 
him a public banquet not a great while since. 

—Both Professor JespB and Henry Irvine 
have been enthusiastic over Chicago. 

—Dr. Burnett, husband of Mrs. Burnett 
the novelist, is a fine oculist, and has just per- 
formed a difficult operation at the Garfield Me- 
morial Hospital with success. He is very dark, 
very handsome, and very lame. 

—The wife of Mr. Ep1son was, before mar- 
riage, employed by him in working out one of 
his inventions. One day he happened to be 
standing behind her chair, and she turned sud- 
denly and said, ‘‘I can always tell when you are 
near me, Mr. Epison.” ‘‘ How do you account 
for that?’ asked the inventor; and the result 
was a proposal, within a week of which they 
married. rs. Ep1son has lately died, at the 
age of twenty-nine, leaving three children. 

—The reigning belle at a late G. A. R. gath- 
ering at Minnetonka was Miss Race. SHER- 
MAN, the General’s daughter. 

—Examples of Preston Powers’s invention 
of a new method of portrait relief will soon be 
shown in this country. 

—A Parisienne whose daughter was about to 
be married, having heard of Mrs. JoHn MAcKey’s 
munificent benevolence, appealed to her for 
thes: old diamonds or rubies she could spare.”’ 

—Through signing a note for a friend, the au- 
thor of Helen’s Babies, Joun HABBERTON, has 
lost all his earnings. 

—R. Swain GirrorD, Mrs. Tuorps, the mo- 
ther of Mrs. OLe BuLL, and Miss Louise AL- 
COTT are sojourning at Nonquit. 

—For over fifty years Assistant Secretary 
Hunter has been in the State Department. 

—A hero of two wars, United States Senator 
from two States, and who in life received the 
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wealths, General James Suretns, lies in a neg- 
lected burying-ground two miles from Carroll- 
ton, Missouri, in an unmarked grave. 

—The new cottage of Mr. R. M. Suurtierr 
is in the Adirondacks, where he has forty acres 
in the valley opposite Mount Porter. 

—General BuTLeR’s return to the tax-gather- 
ers at Lowell represents his real estate as valued 
at sixty thousand dollars, his horses and yacht 
at thirty thousand, and his yearly income from 
his profession at one hundred thousand. 

—One of the greatest epicures in Europe is 
said to be GeorGe AuGusTUS SALA. 

—Queen MAxGueriIra last winter said that 
Mrs. AsTorR was the most beautiful woman ever 
presented to her. 

—The thousand-dollar fan carried by Mrs. L. 
M. Bares at Saratoga ought to be able to ‘raise 
the wind.”’ 

—The husband of Vinnie Ream, Captain 
Hoxie, who has been stationed at Washington 
for many years, where they have a beautiful 
home, has been ordered to Alabama in spite of 
all efforts to the contrary. 

—MAkIon CRAWFORD, the novelist, is report- 
ed to be about to marry a daughter of the Eng- 
lish General Berper. 

—Mrs. WiLL1AM M. Hunvt’s daughter is a fine 
player on the violin. 

—The quaint studio of Mrs. R. W. Griper, 
of New York, in the Marion woods, where she 
gives unique entertainments, has many visitors. 

—Lieutenant Greery and his party during 
one of their explorations entered a valley which 
was literally filled with a single block of ice, the 
glacier being two miles wide at its face, and 
winding its way in undulating folds from the 
lake up the valley, and having the appearance 
of green chalcedony and crystal. It was named 
for Mrs. GREELY. 

—The President appointed Miss Clara Bar- 
Ton to go to Europe to attend the Red Cross 
Convention in Europe next month, and she will 
be the only woman delegate. 

—Nora Perry is visiting in Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

—It is stated that Mr. GzorGe W. CABLE, who 
was never in a theatre until within a few weeks, 
is now to write a play. 

—An old house at Castleton Four Corners, 
Staten Island, has been bought and handsomely 
fitted up by Keeng, the actor, and the islanders 
come in the evening and watch him and his fam- 
ily sitting on the porch. 

—The estate of the late NicHoLas ANCHORE- 
NA, of Buenos Ayres, perhaps the richest person 
in the world, consisted of seventeen hundred 
square miles of land, four hundred thousand 
sheep, and a hundred and fifty thousand cows, 
besides houses in the city. 

—It is said that if it had not been for BARNum, 
SHAKESPEARE’S birth-place would not be in the 
state of preservation that it is to-day, he having 
been in England in 1847, when the bard’s house 
was for sale, and it was proposed to tear it down 
and place a stone on its site; but BArNum’s 
offer of thirteen thousand dollars, with a view 
of bringing it to America for exhibition, startled 
some Englishmen, who thought it would be a 
disgrace to allow it to leave England, and so 
bought it. 

—‘* Americans,”’ says Lord MANDEVILLE, “ are 
a nation of Sir Charles Coldstreams.”’ 

—ADELINA PATTI sent Signor AxpiT!’s daugh- 
ter a diamond and ruby brooch on her marriage, 
and the signore wrote a march for the wedding. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE always wears a flower in his 
button-hole. 

—The distinguished Bavarian sculptor Jo- 
sepH EcuTever, who has received from the 
Munich Academy, of which he is a member, two 
great medals for art and science, can produce a 
life-sized portrait from nature in from three to 
seven hours. He is thirty-one years old. 

—Dr. Kocu disbelieves in fumigation as a 
means of arresting the spread of cholera. 

—It is said that General TopLEBEN died of 
too much appetite. 

—Epwin Arnoup’s Light of Asia is being 
translated into Bengalese. 

—American travellers, it is said, have so often 
handled the leaf in the marriage register in 
Haworth Church on which the name of CHar- 
LOTTE BronTE is inscribed that it is falling to 
pieces. 

—HerRBERT SPENCER’S doctor tells him that 
he must live in a warmer climate. 

—The daughter of Mary and Witu1am How- 
ITT, and wife of ALARIC ALFRED Warts, son of 
the poet Atartc Watts, Mrs. ANNA MARY 
Howirr Warts, the author of Student Life in 
Munich, died in the Tyrol lately. 

—CHRISTINE NILSSON has been invited to pass 
a week at Taymouth Castle by Lady BreapaL- 
BANE, and there to meet the King of Sweden. 

—Queen Victoria is about to make a new 
will, owing to the death of the Duke of Albany 
and the birth of an heir to his titles. 

—In the pink drawing-room of the Governor- 
General’s parlor at Delhi, in India, hangs the 
best portrait known of DISRAELI, painted by 
WEIGALL. 

—A leading journalist of Paris having been 
asked to a dinner by the ladies of the French 
press, le diner des bas bleus, whose president was 
JEANNE THILDEE, the editress of the Gil Blas, 
declined sarcastically, saying, ‘‘ Madame, it is 
very difficult to be a St. Anthony, but one can 
always be a Ulysses.”’ 

> the apartments of the Duke of Nassau, in 
his hunting-box at the Platte, every article of 
furniture and every ornament is made of the 
antlers of deer or the tusks of the wild boar. 

—When Rosa BoNHEUR receives company, 
she wears the gown on which the Empress Ev- 
Génig pinned the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor with her own hands. 

—Busts of VirrortaA CoLonna and of the 
Graccui are to adorn Rome. 

—Designs for the decoration of the apse of the 
American Church at Rome are being completed 
by BurNE-Jongs. Christ appears seated in the 
centre, with the world in His hand, while five 
archangels stand around, two on one side, three 
on the other, with the vacant niche of the fallen 
archangel, the rivers of the Revelation below, 
and the angelic host above. It will cover some 
nine hundred square feet in Venetian mosaic. 

—The husband of the Baroness Burpertr- 
Coutts is about thirty-three, fine and manly 
looking, while she is small, round-shouldered, 
and past sixty. She is but one of many distin- 
guished women who have married men much 
younger than themselves, among them Miss 
‘THacKERAY, Miss Mutock, Rose Terry, and 
Grace Greenwood. 
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Lace Breakrast Cai. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Cap or EmBromwerRy AND 
Satin. 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—Monoeraq. 
Waite Emprorery. 





Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
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Fig. 7.—ApsustaBLeE Japot OveEr- 

Skirt ror Dress, Figs. 1 anv 5. 

[See Fig. 8.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, VIL, Figs. 51 and 52. 






Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE mono- 
grams are de- 
signed for mark- 
ing lingerie, and 
are to be work- 
ed in satin stitch with 
embroidery cotton or 
silk twist. 


eee me ee 


“A RIDER FAYRE 
AND BRAVE WAS 
SHE.” 

To Anne of Bohemia 
credit must be given for 
the introduction of side- 
saddles into England. 
That used by the royal 
stranger “was like unto 
a bench, with a hanging 
step thereto ; on this step 
both feet were placed.” 





MONETA NEGRA. 

In the times of Louis 
IX. of France the silver 
coin of the country had 
become so debased with 
copper that, except in 
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Fig. 6.—Bison-cLorn Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For description see Supplement. 


small sums, few 
people would re- 
ceive it; there 
was not silver 
enough in it to 
even affect its 
color; hence it 
was derisively called “ black 
money.” Two centuries be- 
fore this a piece of leather 
with a silver nail in the mid- 
dle was current coin. 

A KNIGHTLY INCI. 

DENT. 

Anne of Brittany, queen 
of Louis XII. of France, 
young, fair, and fascinating, 
sent a turquoise ring to 
James IV. of Scotland, who 
fell at Flodden, Scott thus 
refers to it: 

“ For the fair Queen of France 

Sent him a turquoise ring 

and gloves, 

And charged him, as her 

knight and love, 

For her to break a lance.” 


“ Fourteen hundred French 


_ crowns went with this affec- 


tionate dispatch, in order 
that he might raise an army 
in defense of her honor.” 





Waite Emprowery. 





Fig. 8.—Suran Dress, Fie. 1, 
WITHOUT ADJUSTABLE JABOT 
Over-Skirt. 

For description see Supplement, 
No. VII. 




















Fig. 1.—Scuran Dress wits ApsustaBLe Janor 
Over-Skirt.—Front.—[See Figs. 5, 7, and 8.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 51 and 52. 


Fig. 2.—MortLep Curvior Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 2, on Page 589. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 29-41. 


Fig. 4.—Brson-ctora Dress.—Bacx. 


Fig. 5.—Scran Dress with ApsusTaBLe Janor 
See Fig. 6.—{For description see Supp.) 


Over-Sxirt,—Back.—[See Figs. 1, 7, and 8.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ig. 3.—Frock ror Girt From 1 To 3 Years oLp. No. VIL, Figs. 51 and 52. 


For description see Supplement. 
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MISS TOMMY.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” 


PART ILI.—( Continued.) 


N Y dear Miss Tommy did not die. For weeks 
it was a struggle between life and death, 
but life gained the victory. 

“*T wish to live,” she said more than once. “I 
have so much to live for, so much to do.” 

And well she might have said this had she 
seen the cruel “want” she was in the house, in 
the neighborhood, even in the outside world. 
Not till then—for she had never had a danger- 
ous illness in her life—not till then did anybody 
find out how deeply Miss Trotter was beloved, 
and how widely respected. The rich came in 
their carriages, the poor on their ragged feet, 
to her door, and looked up with tears to that si- 
lent window, behind which the fight for life was 
going on. Oh! it was a terrible time, and yet a 
peaceful one. I came out of it an older and 
graver woman, fitter to face life or death, without 
being afraid. 


MAJOR 


I do not think she was afraid—it was not in 
her nature to be afraid of anything—but I think 
she would have liked to stay just a little longer, 
“to do her work,’ as she said. And I some- 
times fancied she was pleased with all these tes- 
timonies from outside of what a noble life an 
“old maid” ean live, and how sorely she can be 
missed, even though she leaves behind neither 
child nor husband. Very sweet to her were all 
these tokens of universal love, which an unmar- 
ried woman can always win—a love neither of 
nature nor of blood, but of choice; and—let not 
those who never win it deceive themselves !—of 
deserving. 

Slowly and steadily life came back into her 
dear old face; but it was quite an old face now, 
the hair perfectly gray, and the delicate com- 
plexion gone. Nothing was left except her won- 
derful look of sweetness and of peace, an abid- 
ing inward peace, never absent now. Nor did it 
change when, though she revived to convalescence, 
we soon began to feel that perfect health, with 
all its activities, energies, and enjoyments, was 
never likely to be hers any more. Still, after she 
came down-stairs, we tried our very best to make 
life go on just as before—with, however, a differ- 
ence. 

Of course, everything I had guessed—every- 
thing I had seen and heard in that supreme mo- 
ment when she thought she was dying—was kept 
by me as sacred and silent as if I had known no- 
thing. Uncle Gordon never spoke of it to me, 
nor did she. Whether they ever referred to it 
with one another, or whether they let it all pass 
like a dream of the*night, which in truth to me 
it sometimes seemed, I can not tell, and I never 
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heard. ' When they met, which was as soon as 
the doctor allowed her to see anybody, it was 
like ordinary friends, close and tender and tried, 
but still only friends. 

There was no talk whatever of marriage; such 
an idea never seemed to have entered into any- 
body’s head regarding them—two such old peo- 
ple as they were—Uncle Gordon with his horror 
of matrimony, and Miss Tommy, who all her life 
had had such total indifference to it. But I who 
had heard those words, “ all my life, all my life,” 
read things differently. 

Possibly it was his pride, or their mutual 
shrinking from the world’s sneering comments 
on elderly marriages, or it might have been that 
she felt her own infirmities and did not wish to 
be a burden upon him—for she had pride too, 
dear soul!—but whatever it was, it was their 
own concern, and both seemed entirely satisfied. 

They did not marry, yet it was hardly possible 
to imagine a more perfect union. It did one 
good to see them together, and they were now 
together every day. How her face brightened at 
the sight of him, and his at the sound of her 
voice! There was between them that entire 
sympathy which even married people seldom 
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have—that comfort of companionship which, be 
it friendship or love, and whether discovered 
early or late, makes when found the utmost 
blessing of life. All the more that neither of 
them had any close ties except Charlie and me; 
but after carefully thinking it over, I decided 
not to tell my secret, or rather their secret, even 
to Charlie. 

They did not marry. And sometimes when I 
saw the perfect oneness between them, and how 
completely they belonged to one another, I felt 
there was no need they should. They were too 
old for the world to say a word against them; 
indeed, it never noticed them at all. Daily was 
Uncle Gordon’s tall, gaunt figure seen marching 
up and down the esplanade beside her chair ; her 
illness had been rheumatic fever, and it was long 
before she could walk. Later on, when she did 
walk, though very feebly, she was supported by 
the arm which never failed her. Followed, per- 
haps, by a careless glance or two from the groups 
of juveniles who haunt the Dever shore—young 
ladies, and young officers from the Castle, talk- 
ing, laughing, and flirting together, and possibly 
calling it “love.” How little they understood 
the word! 

Even my Charlie, now settled into a practical 
man of the world and father of a family, never 
suspected anything deeper than he saw. Per- 
haps if he had he would only have smiled; but 
he was the best and dearest of husbands, and 
not a bit jealous of my devotion to Miss Tommy. 
Indeed, seeing that I was likely to be so much at 
Dover, he proposed that we should come and live 
there; applied for and obtained a semi-military 
post in the Castle. So we planted ourselves be- 
side her, at which Miss Trotter was very glad. 

“T am an old woman now; I want taking care 





of,” she said to me 
one day. “ Others will 
have to do my work 
forme. I must learn 
to be idle, and rest.” 

But idleness was 
evidently a great pun- 
ishment to her. As 
soon as possible she 
had resumed her usu- 
al “ work,” as well as 
that part of it which 
she had done for Un- 
ele Gordon, such as 
reading his newspa- 
pers to him, and writ- 
ing his letters. But 
very soon the tables 
were turned; instead 
of her helping him, he 
began to help her. 

As I have said, in 
his youth Major Gor- 
don had an excellent 
head for business. 
Soldier as he was, he 
had accumulated—as 
in those days the serv- 
ants of the East India 
Company had many 
opportunities of doing 
—a considerable for- 
tune. It had all been 
wasted, and not by 
himself; but he never 
spoke of this, and I need not. Still his shrewd- 
ness and clear-headedness remained, rather in- 
creased than diminished by his dim sight—nay, 
having once accepted his infirmity, he, with his 
orderly and methodical soldierly habits, succeeded 
in making the very best of it. It was astonish- 
ing how much he did, and was happy in doing, 
aided by his faithful secretary Jack Wilson. 

So I was scarcely surprised when, one day, eall- 
ing me into her room—the parlor—where they 
usually spent their mornings, sometimes with 
Jack to do writing for them, sometimes she and 
Major Gordon alone, the dear godmother said: 

“ Decie, I want to tell you something—we want 
to tell you:” both often said “we” now. “We 
have come to the conclusion that my life is rath- 
er too hard for me. I mean the endless amount 
of busitiess—other people’s business—which I 
have always done, and can not give up; I need 
help, and my friend here”—laying her hand on 
Uncle Gordon’s, as he sat beside her sofa—alas, 
she was almost always lying down now !—“ has 
promised to help me.” 

“T am so glad !—so glad!” 

Perhaps she thought from my eagerness that 
I had meant something different from what she 
meant, for the faintest possible flush crossed her 
cheek, and died out again, 

“He is going to be my man of business; to 
look into all my affairs ; to undertake all my cor- 
respondence, with Jack as his lieutenant and 
working secretary; to give me his advice, and 
see that I am not cheated, and that I don’t cheat 
anybody. 
care of me.” 

“ And in return,” added Major Gordon, with a 
touch of his old pride, “ Miss Trotter wishes to 


In fact, as I said, he is going to take | 


give me—and being a poor man I am content to | 


accept—a regular salary, a much larger salary 
than I think I deserve. We called you in, De- 
cie, to decide the point.” 

“It seems we need a mutual friend in this, if 
in nothing else,” said Miss Tommy, gayly; and 
she laid the disputed question before me; in 
which, of course, I decided for her, and against 
Uncle Gordon. 

“Tt is no use fighting against two women, and 
one of them with such a strong will of her own,” 
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said he, smiling, and turning to Miss Tommy—it 
was one of the prettiest things in the relation be- 
tween these two to see how they sometimes made 
fun of each other’s peculiarities—* so I submit.” 

“That is right,and Decie knows it is right 
She is a very sensible woman. But indeed it 
matters little, between you and me; we quite un- 
derstand one another, do we 


not ?” 





“My dear, yes!” he answered, softly. That 
was the only difference in his manner to her, 
which, always so courteous, had now in it a touch 
of reverent tenderness beautiful to see. And 


when they were by themselves, or with only me, 
he called her not “ Miss Trotter,’ but “ Dear,’ 
or, “ My dear,” with an intonation such as I have 
heard between people who had been fifty years 
married. 

Thus all was settled; and it was likewise set- 
tled that we should live half the year at Dover, 
in our three separate habitations, but that when 
we went for the summer to Sycamore Hall we 
should practically become one family—*“ my fam- 
ily,” as Miss Trotter affectionately called us, say- 





ing what a pride it was to have a family in her 
old age. 
I think the next few years were the happiest 


she had ever known. 


She often said so, looking 


into my eyes with a wistful tenderness—there is 


no tenderness so deep as that between two peo- 


ple who know one another’s secrets, vet never 
speak of them, even between themselves, Yes, 
she was perfectly happy, even though she had 


her sufferings, the inevitable physical sufferings 
of declining years, which perhaps the old bear 
better from knowing that they are inevitable, 
that there is no way out of them except through 
“the grave and gate of death,” as the Prayer-book 
says. How much or how little she thought of 
that, or of the “ joyful resurrection,” with a new 
body, but (oh, God grant it!) with the same soul, 
I could not tell. She had little need to talk of 
the heavenly life; she lived it here on earth. 
Uncle Gordon had his sufferings too, but not 
of weakness. His iron constitution recovered it- 
self; he bade fair to become a hale and hearty 
septuagenarian or octogenarian. Cheerful too, 
in spite of his blindness, which never became to- 
tal darkness—more cheerful than he had ever 
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been in his life. In our happy domestic circle 
the deadened heart of him burst out into full 
flower, late but lovely, “like a Glastonbury thorn,” 
as I sometimes said. But there was nothing of 
the thorn-tree about him. He was more like a 
holly, which loses all its prickles as it nears the 
top. 

Pind he was the best of uncles to Charlie and 
me and our boys—we had three now, so that the 
clan Gordon was not likely to end. Miss Trotter 
delighted in them and petted them all, but none 
was to her like her own Charles Everett the 
third, whom I generally let her have all to her- 
self, that he might grow up as perfect as “old 
maids’ children” are said to be. Though, Char- 
Jie sometimes observed, it seemed so “ funny” to 
call Miss Tommy an old maid—she that was a 
sort of mother to everybody who needed one. 
She was, indeed. Many young people now living 
owe their life, health, education—all that makes 
existence worth having—to that childless woman 
who never had a baby of her own on her lonely 
breast. 

But she was happy—I knew she was. Her 
empty heart was filled, her anxious spirit at rest. 
She who all her life had suffered and labored for 
others, now enjoyed her Sabbath of peace. She 
“saw of the travail of her soul,” and was satis- 
fied. : 

Our last winter at Dover was, I rejoice to re- 
member, the brightest we ever spent there. A 
faint cold fear, which had long hung over us, 
that my husband might be ordered on foreign 
service, was dispelled by his consenting to retire 
on half-pay, which Miss Trotter earnestly de- 
sired. 

“Don’t leave me, Decie,” she said, with a pa- 
thetic entreaty, the full meaning of which I un- 
derstood afterward. ‘Don’t any of you leave me 
for very long at a time.” 

We never did. Uncle Gordon, for one, was 
never absent from her a single day—not merely 
for her sake either. Feeble as she was, he seem- 
ed as if he could not do without her—her clear 
head, her bright brave heart. He himself was 
wonderfully well and strong, looking years young- 
er than his real age, able to walk miles and miles, 
taking a firm hold of life still, and, as a “man of 
business” to the rich Miss Trotter, able to make 
such a good use of it. He liked the work too; 
it interested him, and used all his dormant ener- 
gies. He never now complained of having no- 
thing to do, and indeed was becoming a remarka- 
ble instance of how much even a blind man can 
do if he tries. 

“How well it has all turned out, Decie, since 
the day when you and I stood together on that 
Admiralty Pier and watched the boat come in!” 

We were standing—she and I—I remember, at 
the window of her parlor,I with my last baby 
asleep on my shoulder, and she watching silently 
her well-beloved sea. Also watching Uncle Gor- 
don, who was “taking his constitutional,” as he 
called it—marching up and down the little jetty, 
upright as an arrow, and evidently enjoying him- 
self exceedingly. 

“ How well he looks ! how strong he is !”” I said. 
“ Never was there a man so changed.” 

“Yes!” she answered, with a smile, and turned 
and kissed me—or rather the baby—with her 
eyes full of tears. Then added suddenly, “I have 
had such a happy life! happier altogether, I 
think, than that of most women. And I thank 

od.” 

We stood a little while longer, until she noticed 
how strong the wind was blowing, and how thin 
Uncle Gordon's coat was. 

“He forgets how keen our Dover east winds 
are in March. He fancies himself as young as 
ever; and yet,” with a little low laugh of com- 
plete content, “ we are both of us getting really 
old. No, that coat won’t do, Decie. I must 
speak to him about it—to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow”—she was away! Isay “away,” 
for I never could feel it like death. We found 
her next morning, asleep apparently, with her 
hands clasped on her breast ; as she once told me 
she generally went to sleep—* it felt so like say- 
ing one’s prayers.” But she was away—quite 
away. 

She had died, as she must have long known she 
probably would die, of the heart-disease which so 
often follows rheumatic fever. All her affairs 
were left clear, down to the minutest item, She 
had more than once said that a sudden death 
was the happiest of all—and she had it. Her 
great fear—that of living to be a burden upon 
other people—she thus escaped. But her last 
thought was of other people—of him ; for I found 
written in the little slate which always lay on her 
dressing-table, as a slight help in the endless 
small things she had to remember—‘t Mem.—To 
speak about Major Gordon's coat to-morrow.” 


When Miss Trotter’s will was read, it was found 
that, many years ago, she had left half her fortune 
to Charles Everett Gordon. By a later codicil she 
left him the whole, with reversion to his nephew 
and great-nephew. Except some charitable an- 
nuities, and one or two small memorial legacies, 
she left it to him absolutely, without restrictions 
—“ ‘certain that he will use it as well as it can pos- 
sibly be used.” 

He did. ForatimeI thought this was irapossi- 
ble—that he would never be himself again; the 
blow struck him so very hard. At first he seem- 
ed paralyzed, then for weeks he wandered about 
aimlessly, scarcely noticing any of us, looking al- 
ways for some one else, whom he could never find. 
But gradually he rose up and faced his work — 
her work, which she had left him to do—and did 
it faithfully to the end. 

Uncle Gordon lived to be a very old man—win- 
ning age's best blessings— 


* Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 


—friends whom he helped to make happy, as his 
wealth enabled him todo. But he himself retained 
his simple, almost ascetic habits. Many a time I 





had to look after him and change his shabby coat 
fora new one—remembering, with the sacredness 
that death casts over the commonest things, that 
last thoughtfulness of the woman who loved him, 
as, he knew now, no one else had ever loved him 
in all this world. 

He never forgot her ; sometimes for months he 
scarcely mentioned her name, but I was sure he 
never forgot her. And often when his day’s work 
was done he would Jean back in his arm-chair with 
a tired look, and sit long silent—a silence that 
none of us ever ventured to break. 

We had buried her, by her own written desire, 
at Dover, in St. James’s church-yard, which was 
overlooked by Mrs. Wilson’s house, where, when- 
ever we went there, Uncle Gordon always took up 
his old quarters. Once he drew me to the win- 
dow: it was a moonlight night, and the white 
gravestones were shining, and the trees waving, 
especially the tree in a corner we knew well, just 
under the gray church tower. 

“Tell me, Decie, is it all right ?—the marble 
cross and the flowers? She was so fond of flow- 
ers.” 

I told him it was a perfect little garden. 
Not only we, but everybody, seemed to take care 
of it. 

“Yes. Everybody loved her,” he said. 

After a little I drew down the blind, and made 
his fireside comfortable for him, the solitary fire- 
side where he would sometimes sit, quite alone 
and doing nothing, all evening long. Then as I 
led him to his arm-chair, he suddenly whispered, 
catching my hand and grasping it hard : 

“ Decie, when my time comes—remember—be- 
side her.” 

I have remembered. 

THE END. 





THE HOME CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY. 
By HESTER STUART. 


» re sick of it,” said Kate, dashing a handful of 
hair-pins upon the table, and letting a big 
brown braid go tumbling down her back. 

“So am J,” said Beth. 

“So ab I!” said Nannie, who was suffering 
with a dreadful coid. 

“What is it, girls?” said I, turning my book 
face down in my lap. 

“It’s the suppers,” said Beth. 

“Tt’s the everlasting gossip,” said Kate. 

“Tt’s so differed from hobe,” said Nannie, to 
whom boarding-house life was a new experience. 

“Tt’s all three, and much more,” was what I 
wanted to say, but being the oldest of the four, 
it seemed my duty to make the best of things; so 
I said, quite cheerfully, “I didn’t see anything un- 
usual about the supper to-night.” 

“That's the trouble,” groaned Beth. “It was 
altogether too usual. I am so tired of bread and 
butter and apple sauce and dry cake that I feel 
like gnashing my teeth at the sight of them. I 
should like a slice of toast or a bowl of bread 
and milk occasionally, without being made to feel 
that I had disarranged the whole internal econo- 
iny of the house.” 

“The suppers are bad enough,” said Kate, “ but 
they are nothing to the gossip. I’m tired of 
hearing it whispered round that ‘ Mr. Johnson 
and his wife had a quarrel in their room last 
night,’ or that ‘Miss Robinson has worn three 
new dresses this month,’ or that ‘Mr. Jewett came 
in ever so late the other night, and it sounded as 
though he fell upstairs.’ Bah!” and Kate look- 
ed as scornful as a round face with a dimple in 
it would allow. 

“T could stad everythig else,” said Nannie, “ if 
it was odly hobe-like. Oh! if I could odly sit 
dowd in a clead kitched, with by feet in the stove 
oved, ad see a braided mat in frod of the stove 
with a dice cat od it, I should be perfegly habby.” 

We all laughed at this idea of bliss, but after 
the laugh there was a sudden silence, for each 
one of us recalled such a kitchen, and the Pre- 
sence that had made it home-like. 

We were not sisters, or even kin to each other, 
but meeting as strangers in a city boarding-house, 
a strong friendship had grown up between us, 
starting, I think, in the fact that we were each 
orphaned and had our living to earn, and strength- 
ened by many congenial tastes. We were doing 
our daily duties in rather a brave, cheerful way, 
usually with few complaints, but to-night we were 
under a cloud. Outside, a November rain was 
lashing the windows, and inside, the stove smoked. 

It was pay-day at the manufactory where Kate 
was book-keeper, and that was always a hard day 
for her; Beth had worried two of her dullest pu- 
pils through their music lesson ; and I had had a 
time in school that afternoon with a wretch of a 
boy, and was at my wits’ end what to do with 
him on the morrow; and Nannie was more than 
half sick—so we sat there quite still for a while. 
Finally Beth spoke: “I suppose we might make 
these rooms look a little pleasanter. We each 
have a few pictures and knickknacks.” 

“Do you suppose I would hang my few pictures 
against this awful paper?” said Kate. “ Besides, 
what would be the use? Just as we got every- 
thing nicely fixed, some man would want the 
room, and we should be invited to go up higher. 
I’ve boarded in this house two years, and in that 
time I've advanced from the first floor back to 
the third floor front, and two n:eves more will 
take me out on the roof.” 

“We bight go subwhere else,” said Nannie. 

**Oht you poor little innocent!” laughed Beth. 
“You'd ‘change the place and keep the pain.’ 
They’re all about alike.” 

At this, Nannie lifted such a woe-begone face 
that I felt something must be done. 

“Girls!” said I, in my most impressive school- 
room manner, 

But here there was an interruption, for Nannie 
left the rocking-chair and rushed toward the bed. 

“Oh, Nannie!” cried Kate, “don’t muss the 





bed; it’s hard enough anyway.” But she spoke 
too late, for under the combined influence of 
homesickness and influenza, Nannie had flung 
herself on the bed in a forlorn little heap, and 
was lifting up her voice in a hoarse cry. 

This was simply dreadful. 

Beth and I purred over and cuddled her, and 
Kate slipped down-stairs and coaxed the cross 
kitchen girl into making a bowl of sage tea, and 
by the time she was back with it the invalid was 
somewhat comforted. 

When quiet was restored, I spoke again. 
“Girls! let’s go to housekeeping.” Nannie 
stopped the bowl half-way to her lips, Beth sat 
upright on the trunk, and Kate dropped the stick 
of wood in her hand back into the box. 

is Where’s the furniture coming from?” said 
she. 

“Who'll pay the bills ?” said Nannie. 

“Who'll do the work ?” said Beth, who was 
born south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

“We'll all do it,” said I, answering the last 
question first; “and as for the furnishing, that 
needn’t cost so very much ; and about the bills— 
Kate, how much do we all pay a week ?” 

“Four times five is twenty, and two dollars 
for washing, makes twenty-two,” said Kate, with 
book-keeper promptness. 

“Why,” said Beth, beginning to be eager, 
“lots of families live on less than that, and pay 
for everything out of it—clothes and doctors’ bills 
and everything.” 

Well, we talked till midnight, and the more we 
talked, the more feasible the scheme seemed, and 
it was decided that we should commence tene- 
ment-hunting the very next morning; and after 
Beth and I had gone to our own room, Kate came 
hurrying across to say that she had some spoons 
and forks which had been her mother’s, and that 
Nannie said she knew how to make lovely waffles. 

We expected a tedious time finding a rent 
within our means; but it is astonishing how for- 
tune helps those who try to help themselves, 
That very week a nice little scholar of Nannie’s 
stopped after school to say that her parents were 
going to move out of the city. We knew where 
she lived—a pleasant house in a respectable locali- 
ty; so after supper Kate and I hunted up the land- 
lord, the next day we went in a body to inspect 
the place, and the bargain was concluded, 

Between that time and our departure we bade 
fair to lose our reputation of being the quietest 
boarders in the house, for every night there was 
talking and laughing in one room or the other, 
while we stitched and hemmed and figured—this 
last the hardest of all. 

Kate, with a confidence born of much handling 
of money, made out a list in a twinkling, which 
list was perfectly satisfactory to all of us—until we 
inquired prices. One thing we were agreed upon, 
and that was, rigid economy, so we cheapened 
this and left out that, until it looked quite reason- 
able. 

Well, the first day of December found us in 
“our own hired house,” and as Beth turned the 
key in the hall door, we felt that we had burned 
our ships behind us. 

The outgoing tenants seemed to regard our 
experiment in the light of a huge joke, which they 
were willing to help along, so they gave us a 
number of housekeeping things, among others a 
braided mat, and a half-dozen plants all in blos- 
som, and sold us their range at a very low price. 
Those familiar with the peculiar attributes of 
stoves and stove-pipes will understand the relief 
it wes to have a reliable range in running order. 
Besides this, we had a couple of bedsteads with 
the furnishings, a few dishes, our trunks, and a 
half-dozen packing boxes of different sizes. 

The next fortnight was a busy one,. We rose 
early and went to bed late, and lived in picnic 
fashion, while we painted, and pounded, and 
planned. We were in a state of mind where we 
wished for no advice, much less help, from any- 
body outside; but after jamming considerable 
plaster from the walls, and skin from our knuck- 
les, we decided that there were times when a man 
could be made useful, and at Nannie’s suggestion 
a certain young architect from the boarding-house 
was taken into our confidence, and did valiant 
service in putting up shelves and hooks, 

One Friday night, with fhe last screw in the 
kitchen clock shelf, the work was done, and I 
doubt if many brides, going into houses luxuri- 
ously appointed without care of theirs, feel half 
the satisfaction that we did in looking round on 
the result of our ingenuity and hard work, And 
it was a right cozy little place. There was a good- 
sized sitting-room with two sleeping-rooms open- 
ing from it, a kitchen adjoining, a store-room, 
closets, ete., and as the house was on a corner, 
we had the sun most of the day. 

Kate and Nannie painted the floor of their room 
soft gray, and covered their dressing-table and 
wash-stand with blue and drab chintz. The one 
window was draped with full curtains of unbleach- 
ed cotton, trimmed and looped back with bands 
of the chintz, and a low cushioned chair and ot- 
toman were covered with the same blue and drab 
covering. 

A low painted bedstead and chest of drawers 
completed their furniture, and strips of blue and 
gray carpeting before the larger pieces took away 
any suspicion of bareness. 

The room Beth and I shared was precisely simi- 
lar, except that our floor was painted a bright 
warm brown, and our cretonne covers and bits of 
carpet were scarlet and white. But it was on 
our common sitting-room that we lavished our 
greatest skill. The three windows were curtained 
with full draperies of cheese-cloth, over cream- 
colored shades, a big crimson bow at the top of 
each window where the draperies parted. Nan- 
nie, who was not in the least esthetic, pleaded to 
have the whole floor covered, but as this meant 
twenty-five yards of carpeting, she was voted 
down on the score of economy as well as of art. 
A wide margin was stained a most delightful dead- 
leaf brown, and nine yards of crimson and wood- 





colored carpet made a square large enough to 
come well out around the centre table. And the 
table—we saw it one day in front of an auction- 
room, The top looked as though opposing forces 
had fought across it, but the standard was good 
and solid; so home it went, and when it was cov- 
ered with Beth’s old gray shawl dyed crimson, 
and the student-lamp set over the darn in the 
middle, the effect was all that could be desired. 

Then we had Beth’s piano and the plants, and 
nobody knows until she tries it how far a piano 
and plants go toward furnishing a room, We 
had a comfortable lounge, bought “ in the cloth,” 
and covered by our own hands, a big Shaker rock- 
ing-chair, and two or three smaller rockers and 
camp-chairs, The wall-paper was subdued, and 
our few pictures and brackets made quite a show, 
and when we had scattered our books and trink- 
ets about the room, it was a decided success, 

“There, Nannie,” said Kate, when we reached 
the cozy kitchen on our tour of inspection, “ you 
can tuck your little feet right into the oven, and 
feast your eyes on the braided mat, and if the cat 
was only here, you would have reached the climax 
of earthly happiness.” 

The young architect looked inquiringly, and 
Nannie’s ideal of bliss was explained to him. He 
made no comments, but looked at her with a pe- 
culiar expression in his handsome eyes, and I felt 
that the stability of the society was threatened. 

The next night, as we were sitting down cozily 
to our tea and toast, and baked apples and milk, 
there was a ring at the door, and Kate, answering 
it, came back with a basket. 

“ Tt’s directed to you, Nannie,” she said, holding 
it to the light. So Nannie opened it, when out 
stepped a plump, self-satisfied Maltese kitten, and 
attached to one fore-paw was a card which said, 
“The Climax.” Beth turned the card over, and 
read the young architect’s name. 

“Oh, Nannie!” she said, turning on her reproach- 
fully, “I hope you are not going to spoil every- 
thing.” But Nannie was busy filling a saucer for 
the new-comer, and made no answer. 

I may as well say here that, soon after, the 
young man came to me in a very straightforward 
way, made known his intentions in regard to Nan- 
nie, and asked permission to visit her. That 
night, while she was gone on an errand, I laid the 
question before the other girls. 

“T move,” said Kate, who was rather given to 
sounding phrases—‘I move that he be granted 
leave to withdraw.” 

“Oh, let him come !” said Beth, with true South- 
ern obliviousness of consequences. 

Well, he came, and came again, and the little 
romance unfolded in a kindlier atmosphere than 
that of a boarding-house parlor, and after a while 
I think we all rather enjoyed him, as he was a 
high-minded, intelligent young fellow, who con- 
ducted his wooing with very little nonsense. 
Some evenings he would come in with his draw- 
ing-board under his arm, and establishing him- 
self at our kitchen table, put in his marvellously 
fine lines and figures, with Nannie sitting beside 
him with her sewing, making quite a Darby-and- 
Joan picture. Kate sometimes shook her fist at 
him from the covert of the sitting-room, but she 
usually ended with “ Bless the children !” 

But to turn from love to figures. How much 
did it cost ? 

Now I do not expect to be believed when I say 
that our entire furnishing, from the small mirrors 
in our bedrooms to the big iron spoon in the 
pantry, cost exactly $128 63; nevertheless, that 
was the exact total. It may seem more credible 
when it is understood that our dressing-tables, 
wash-stands, and ottomans were packing-boxes, 
and that the inviting cushioned chairs were origi- 
nally barrels, Of course our bedsteads were 
not furnished with hair mattresses and rose 
blankets, but we had warm coverings, and clean 
straw-filled ticks, which were simply luxurious 
after boarding-house mattresses, 

Our table was not set forth with cut-glass and 
silver (except Kate’s spoons and forks), but it 
was clean, and the food wholesome and varied, 

And about the cost of living? Weelected Kate 
treasurer, and every Saturday night each of us 
put five dollars and a half into a box kept for 
the purpose, and she paid for everything out of 
it. We questioned her often, during the first 
month, how the money was holding out, but she 
made no satisfactory answer. 

The first day of January we each found on our 
plate at supper the following notice: “The first 
monthly meeting of the Home Co-operative Noci- 
ety will be held this evening in the kitchen, as 
soon as the dishes are done. A full attendance 
is desired, to hear the report of the treasurer.” 

Every member was present, and the treasurer 
read her report. After setting forth at some 
length the origin and object of the society, she 
presented the following figures. 


In Account witn Home Co-orrrative Soorery. 


Dr. Cr. 
SOND ncns cove $97 43 | By ton coal ....... $ 750 
“* groceries ....... 22 00 

| ** meat and vege- 
| CARERS xe ohne ve 16 75 
| 250 


| * Jabor (washing, 
ironing, an 


| 
“ 
| 


cleaning) ..... 6 00 

WOME oc situctesns 18 00 

$72 75 

| “ balanceon hand. 24 68 

$97 43 | $97 43 


“Which means,” said Kate, dropping her offi- 
cial manner, “ that we have had all this good time, 
and don’t owe a cent for anything, and have six 
dollars and seventeen cents apiece coming back 
to us;” and she counted out four little piles of 
money. 

“ And coal in the bin, and food in the larder,” 
added Beth. 

The next month, we paid five dollars a week 
each, and had a surplus, and after that, four dol- 
lars a week usually covered all expenses. 

When we started, though we asked no advice, 
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we had floods of it, and no end of dismal predic- 
tions. “You'll quarrel,” “ You'll run in debt,” 
“You'll find the work too hard,” “ You'll get 
tired of it,” and, most dreadful of all, “‘ You'll be 
talked about.” 

“ Well,” said Kate, when this was brought up, 
“if a good name in the past, and orderly living 
in the future, won’t save us, why, let them talk. 
They must talk about something, and while we 
are under discussion, somebody else will escape.” 
So that was disposed of. And we did not run 
into debt, and we did not quarrel. It would be 
too much to say that we never differed, but our 
differences were never bitter. 

We used to think sometimes that Beth shirked 
her share of the work, but she was the sweetest- 
tempered creature living, and always willing to 
make amends. Then we had to hold a tight rein 
on Kate, who was apt to want luxuries out of 
season, at exorbitant prices ; and I was sometimes 
a trial about the cooking, being absent-minded, 
and apt to burn things up. As to Nannie, she 
was never anything but a comfort. We didn’t 
keep her long, for one day, toward our first 
Thanksgiving, there was an unusual flutter in the 
house. We trimmed the rooms with flowers, and 
tied a white satin ribbon on The Climax; the minis- 
ter and a few friends came in, and almost before 
we knew it, Nannie and the young architect had 
gone off together in a hack, with The Climax wail- 
ing in a basket on the front seat. 

But this did not break up the society, for an- 
other good friend stood ready to fill the vacancy, 
and stepped promptly in. And did we not find 
the work too hard? Well, sometimes it seemed 
a bother, but, divided among four, it was not op- 
pressive; and if the larder got empty, or other 
work pressed, we took our dinners out for a day 
or two. 

And we did not get tired of it, but after a three 
years’ trial of the plan, are more and more satis- 
fied, for it is Home. We leave it in the morning 
with regret, and return to it gladly at night, feel- 
ing that it is ours, that we are not there on suf- 
ferance, but by right. And this sense of security 
and permanency encourages us to add comforts 
and even luxuries to our surroundings, and I 
think you might hunt up and down the city and 
not find a more contented and comfortable set of 
people than the members of The Home Co-opera- 
tive Society. 





A MASQUERADE. 


DON’T know of anything the good people of 

Milas-sur-Milas so delight in as a masquerade 
—not a fancy-dress party, where one’s only aim 
is to look as dainty and attractive as possible, 
but a real mask, where each one is at his wits’ 
end in finding out his neighbor, and the identity 
of one’s dearest friend is like an unsolved riddle, 
given up in despair. 

One of the most clever disguises in our last 
masquerade was that taken by a young gentle- 
man, slight, supple, and noted for his graceful 
dancing. Constant practice enabled him to adopt 
the mincing gait of a young lady hardly yet in so- 
ciety, and his little coquettish airs were well suited 
to the handsome party dress of his elder sister. 
It was of some light tulle-like material, and worn 
over his full-dress suit, excepting the coat, so that 
when the “toggery” could be endured no longer 
it was easily slipped off. The square-cut neck 
was filled in with yard after yard of lovely old 
lace. The shirt sleeves were nicely tucked away 
under the puffed short ones of the dress, the 
arms being covered entirely by the very long 
kid gloves. A beautiful little hat, drooping low 
in the back, was made of the dress material; a 
great bunch of pink roses, fully blown, caught the 
brim to the crown at one side, while a smaller 
one of buds and leaves lay half hidden under the 
puffs beneath the back. No lady present re- 
ceived more attention or invitations to dance; 
but when the signal was given to unmask, the 
expression of those so anxious to know who the 
“faire ladye” might be was indescribable. 

Baby Mine appeared in two quite different 
stages of existence: one as an infant of tender 
age, and the other just beginning to walk. The 
former is better suited for those above the ordi- 
nary size, especially if they can portray the comic- 
al side of it. The dress should be a slip of fine 
white cambric, with the merest apology of a 
sleeve—about two inches of the muslin, then a 
cluster of tiny tucks, edged with a strip of nar- 
row embroidery ; the neck low, cut square across 
the shoulders, and finished with the narrow edg- 
ing, which should also extend around the bottom 
of the skirt. The latter is to be rather long, just 
touching the floor, and is prettier and more dainty 
if there are three or four clusters of the tucks, 
with narrow plain spaces between them. A broad 
sash of delicate blue or pink is tied around the 
body so as to extend well up under the arms. 
Make a pretty, becoming little cap of the finest 
muslin, shaped like some of those given in the 
Bazar plates; shirred in the crown, and a few 
tucks around the face, it is easily made and very 
effective ; fine lace or a frill of the muslin, either 
gathered or laid in broad, deep pleats, should fin- 
ish the edge, while here and there two or three 
bows of ribbon will give it color. If the sash is 
pink, these may be a light blue, or pink bows and 
abluesash. If the arms and neck are not plump 
enough, make the slip with long sleeves and a 
high neck by all means; a finely tucked yoke will 
add ever so much to the costume, and the sleeves 
can be trimmed around the hand with correspond- 
ing tucks. The Baby will not only be allowed, 
but expected, to carry as many rattles, both cu- 
rious and pretty, as she may please, while her 
shrill ery, instead of being voted a nuisance, as is 
generally the case in real life, will only add to 
the amusement. For the older Baby the pic- 
turesque Mother Hubbard costume is not only ef- 
fective, but easily prepared. Here long sleeves 
and high neck are a matter of necessity, and with 
the broad-brimmied felt hats of a year or two ago, 








with their long plumes, and a quaint baby cap 
underneath, make a very striking picture. The 
bright-colored Tam o’ Shanter or a velvet cap 
fitting closely to the head may be substituted if 
desired. 

It was one of the brightest thoughts that ever 
came to the quick-witted person who wore it, that 
of arranging a Pussy dress. In lieu of black vel- 
vet, which would have been much handsomer, a 
black silk skirt, with as little trimming as pos- 
sible, was taken for the foundation. At one 
side was arranged the trunk of a tree with nu- 
merous branches; three inches was the width of 
the trunk near the bottom of the dress, which 
was supposed to be the ground, and it reached 
with slightly decreasing dimensions to near the 
waist. Far up one of the forks was a tiny kit- 
ten, with its head and fore-paws just over the 
side, while its tail peeped from under a smaller 
branch. J/arper’s Bazar, Vol. XVL., No. 15, in 
the fine illustration called “ The Unruly Family,” 
gave a group of cats, or rather kittens, one of 
which was in the act of scampering up a lace cur- 
tain; this served as the model for the one that 
was just starting to follow, while the poor anx- 
ious mother cat was vainly mewing out no end 
of good advice. There'were cats with balls ; cats 
with tails curled around their feet in regulation 
cat fashion; cats that grinned at one as if they 
meant to say, “ We are the ones that make night 
hideous to you, and intend to again”; dear little 
fleecy balls of kittens—all these were grouped at 
the front and sides of the skirt. Around the 
neck of the velvet basque, just beneath the col- 
lar, a party of white cats were joining “ paws all 
round” in a merry jig; a pair of waltzers hold- 
ing each other at arm’s-length were on each front 
of the basque skirt, while a regular procession 
marched up the front. A real rolly-poly pussy, 
saucy and full of fun, nestled on one shoulder, 
looking down at a happy-looking creature, who, 
having finished a satisfactory dinner, had ar- 
ranged himself for an undisturbed nap. 

Now we will tell you about the material, which 
was nothing more than heavy fleecy white Canton 
flannel, which, after the shapes were cut, was 
worked up with a stump and crayon. Have as 
many pictures as possible in as many different 
attitudes, Scrap-book cards will furnish some; 
draw them on unprinted newspaper, or something 
about as heavy, if you can. If that is beyond 
you, use tracing-paper for a first pattern, cutting 
the next from the heavier. Pin upon the flannel 
carefully, letting the nap run from the head down, 
and holding tightly with one hand, follow the lines 
of the pattern with a pair of scissors that are 
sharp enough to avoid any jagged edges. Draw 
the trunk and branches of the tree, having the 
former bulge slightly here and there, as it would 
in nature, Cut it out in one piece, and laying the 
flannel smoothly on a table large enough, pin care- 
fully on, attending to the direction of the nap in 
the main part of the trunk. With a paper stump 
and the soft crayon that comes in tinfoil do the 
shading, always working one way, from the edge 
inward, and bearing well in mind that both light 
and shade do not strike the same side. The cats 
are, of course, in monochrome; leave the higher 
lights in your pictures the pure white of the flan- 
nel; then work up the lower tones with only a 
little of the crayon on the stump: do not put it 
on your work when freshly filled, but rub on a 
piece of paper until you have the right tone, 
working lightly at first. Color some much dark- 
er than others, but do not have any of them too 
black, or they will not stand out against the dress. 

If you have a wire figure, so much the better ; 
but if not, a few barrel hoops will answer to 
hang the skirt on, so that the tree and cats may 
be pinned securely in position, sewing afterward, 
and concealing the stitches as much as possible. 
Use beads for the eyes of the tiny cats, shoe-but- 
tons for the next size, and the large dress but- 
tons of clear glass rims and colored centres for 
the largest; there must be a thin layer of wad- 
ding between the Canton flannel and dress skirt 
to make them stand out slightly and avoid a flat 
appearance. A narrow blue ribbon tied in a bow 
either at front or one side will give a bit of color, 
the ends passing either around the neck or tacked 
in with the sewing. One of the little twopenny 
brass bells can be slipped on the ribbon before 
it is tied. Little bows are quite ornamental on 
the ears of the larger cats; tacking them just at 
the point, they look very like the house cats 
whose ears are bored for the same purpose. Cut- 
ting a piece of paper the width of the face from 
ear to ear, and height from chin to forehead, to 
serve as a guide for the dimensions of the cat 
mask, first round it from the-base of the ear to 
the centre of the chin, that it may follow some- 
what the lines of the face. Make a long narrow 
oblique slit for each eye, taking care that the in- 
ner point is much lower than the outer. Divide 
the upper edge into three nearly equal parts, the 
larger centre one slightly curved outward, and, 
pinning extra pieces on the two outer parts, 
shape the ears, which should come above the 
head. Make a little fancy cap of some thin ma- 
terial to cover the back of the head, for often 
the color of one’s hair will give a clew; with the 
stump and crayon shade and feature the mask, 
neatly sewing on bristles from a brush for the 
whiskers. Very clever paws can be made for the 
hands by wrapping them neatly in a piece of the 
material, sewing securely and shading with stump 
and crayon. After the color is well worked in, 
the heavier shadows are given by a harder crayon 
well sharpened. A little practice enables one to 
give not only the contented happy “ purr’ of the 
gentle house cat, but the fierce tones of the mid- 
night serenader. 

An ordinary walking costume, an unlimited 
supply of long unbleached jute, fine and free 
from tangle, with a bottle of the real article, 
gives a costume of Hair Restorer, that is not 
only effective, but just suited to those not car- 
ing for the trouble of something more elabo- 
rate. Cut and shape a piece of millinette so that 





when sewed together it will form a close-fitting 
head piece; it will be similar to those worn by 
the peasant women of Germany. On this founda- 
tion sew the jute in little bunches, commencing 
at the lower edge; the sewing of each upper row 
conceals the one. beneath. The length of each 
bunch depends on the size of the person, for it 
should come, when finished, just to the bottom of 
the dress, all excess being trimmed away. 

Was it merely a passing fancy or a peep into 
the future, that of United States Mail, with her 
dainty bag filled with letters that are powerless to 
bring us tidings of joy or sorrow? It was a 
pretty costume, and as original as pretty. Mere- 
ly a short skirt guileless of flounce or draping, 
and bordered first with stamps of all styles and 
countries, put on in rows and geometric figures, 
then at each side a picture of the New York Post- 
office taken from one of the illustrated weeklies. 
Across her shoulder was slung a sort of school- 
boy’s satchel, in which letters had been tacked 
after being arranged in place. On her head was 
a girlish cap of light blue cloth, merely a sugges- 
tion of the regulation officer’s, and just in front 
a pretty arrangement of bright-colored stamps. 

The three costumes of Giant, Barrel, and Toilette 
Table completely conceal the figure; and where 
one’s size would otherwise tell the story, either of 
these affords a complete protection. For the 
first, have two black dominoes, each to fit the 
wearer, but one very much longer than the other ; 
at the top of a pole a trifle longer than the handle 
of an ordinary sweeping brush arrange a mask, 
and either a faney hat, or, what is better, a sun- 
bonnet; then drape on this pole the longer domi- 
no, putting in a newspaper or two for the stiff- 
ness needed. Having put on the shorter, see that 
the draped one falls low enough to conceal the 
hands, which, grasping the pole firmly, can raise 
or lower it at pleasure. Before the unmasking 
this costume can be laid aside, when the short 
domino serves for yet another disguise. 

For the second costume remove both ends from 
and carefully clean an ordinary flour barrel ; to the 
top of this a round bonnet box is fastened, to be 
secured by tapes firmly tacked to both ; the length 
of these is regulated by the height of the person, 
whose head will be in the box, while the barrel 
completely conceals the rest of the body. By a 
little contriving and thought the whole weight, 
which is only trifling, is on the shoulders. Make 
openings for the eyes in the box, which can be 
concealed very much by the drapery, which is to 
be of pink or some other pretty plain chintz. Lay 
it in folds or puffs over the box; fold these loose- 
ly to the edge of the barrel; then add a long 
flounce that will come nearly to the floor when 
the person is standing. 

Put on the head or top of the box a sort of 
Mother Goose cap, with a bow of ribbon at the 
peak. One can promenade at ease, or give a very 
ludicrous effect by suddenly collapsing, when, 
sitting on the floor or a low stool, the head falls 
in, leaving only the Mother Goose cap appearing 
above the barrel. 

The foundation of the Toilette-Table is a small- 
sized lap-board with two holes bored at each side 
of the rounded in or waist part; through these 
are to pass strong muslin strips that suspend 
the whole affair from the shoulder, leaving the 
hands entirely free. Do not use tape or cord 
for these: they cut into the neck, and become 
very painful; it is well to carefully adjust them 
to the height before the draping is attempted. 
Right in the middle of the curved part of the 
board have firmly nailed a strip of wood, the 
width being the distance between one’s eyes, and 
the height so that a small hoop, well fastened on 
the back part and just below the top, shall just 
escape the head. Have we made it clear? The 
strip of wood with this hoop about a foot in di- 
ameter nailed on the side toward the person’s 
head, and the lap-board at the other end and from 
the waist outward. Two braces from each outer 
edge fastened to a leg extending from the curve 
downward are necessary to prevent tilting for- 
ward. It is best to arrange all this at the very 
beginning. It takes twelve or fourteen yards of 
cretonne to drape the table. First cover the 
board, stretching smoothly and tacking on the 
edge; then the upright strip and a hemmed 
flounce that will reach the floor, but not drag at 
all, tacked all round the front and sides. Fasten 
a full cap-like piece over the hoop to conceal the 
head, and cut three widths to fall from this to the 
floor. When these are run together they must 
be joined to the flounce of the table, so there 
shall be one continuous line of the bottom part; 
if not, pushing aside discloses the wearer. The 
upper part of these breadths must be tacked in 
full box pleats around the hoop, leaving an inch 
frill to stand above, and meeting just in front of 
the upright piece. On a nail in front of this and 
near the top hang a mirror that will have length 
of ribbon enough to just touch the table; a bow 
and ends will finish it nicely. One of the little 
opaque glass jewel stands with three twisted gilt 
feet can be nailed in place by the double-pointed 
tacks used in putting down matting; if put in 
near a turn of the legs they won’t be noticed, 
and the stands can hold hair-pins. 

Next in order came the pincushion, which was 
a large pink satin one; two bright little boys sug- 
gested nailing in the centre of the table a piece 
of red satin ribbon like that of the glass, and tying 
the ends on top in a pretty bow, which was both 
useful and ornamental. The brush and comb 
case was tacked on at the other side of the cush- 
ion from the jewel stand, the folds of the satin 
lining hiding the fastening. Thus everything 
needed was firmly secured, with no fear of tum- 
bling in pieces from a stray knock or two. 

After it is adjusted to the wearer, cut openings 
in the folds of the drapery for the eyes, and fill 
in between the open spaces back of the strip and 
out to the drapery with a piece of cretonne, that 
needs only to be pinned in place. 

One must not expect to make a sensation by a 
late arrival, but, going early, take a position near 





the light, just where the toilette table would be 
supposed to be; have your own fun, and laugh be- 
hind the disguise. Most likely the space beneath 
will be appropriated by those intent on a safe 
hiding-place for their wraps, and you will startle 
not a few when you march from your position toe 
the floor below. Many a friendly rap will be given 
your ribbon-hung mirror, and penetrating hands 
as well as eyes will do their best to pierce your 
disgnise. 

And now a word on masks. The most elegant 
are those of highly finished wire gauze, but they 
are not always attainable, and then a side light 
reveals the features. One made at home of silk, 
either grave or bright colored, is not only very 
satisfactory, but inexpensive. Cut it the shape 
of the face, only reaching from the top of the 
forehead to just below the mouth, and in width 
from ear to ear; have a wide oval at the chin, 
and sloping with the cheek to the upper straight 
edge of the silk. Hem it round, and finish, ex- 
cepting this upper edge, with lace, either black, 
white, or colored, about two inches in width. Two 
strings just above the ears and a tiny hair-pin or 
so will keep it in place. Cut openings for the 
eyes. A few minutes’ work and the available 
scraps every one has on hand will give very sat- 
isfactory results, 





A DAY AT LOURDES. 


IIVWENTY-FIVE years ago Lourdes was a sim- 

ple mountain town, proud of a castle rich in 
historical memories, fond of its mountains, which, 
courtesying aside, allowed it to peep up the lovely 
Pyrenean valley, glad of its fertilizing stream and 
its lower undulating hills, ever ready to yield abun 
dantly under the neat and laborious cultivation of 
the frugal inhabitants, But a girl of fourteen, one 
Bernadette Soubirous, by all accounts a simple, 
guileless lassie, was to revolutionize the life of 
the quiet market town, roll it back over the cen 
turies, and make it a world-wide resort. She was 
what is called a pious child, and although too 
weakly to attend school, was of good health: and 
upon this point the believing historians of the 
subsequent events lay not unnecessary stress. 
She was so attached to her beads that her play- 
fellows used to say, “ Celle-la n’est bonne que pour 
dire des chapelets.” To this child’s credulous 
eyes the Virgin appeared no less than eighteen 
times. The tale of the Vision was noised abroad, 
and on the last occasion 10,000 people from the 
neighboring villages came to see, if possible, 
what she saw. But they saw nothing. To their 
eyes the consecrated cave was but a common 
cavern, the holy niche wherein the vision appear- 
ed only a plain ivy-grown rock, with a beauty 
common enough in that country to have ceased 
to be an object of interest, 

The cave, ivy-grown and grass-surrounded still 
(for in spite of the holy command the pilgrims 
are begged by conspicuous notices not to touch 
the grass), is no longer left to be a storm-shelter- 
ing grotto for little Bernadettes and their goats. 
It is now the “ Holy Place” of-hundreds and thou- 
sands, the place where prayer is wont to be made 
by pilgrims from all lands. 

Across its wide mouth are strong iron railings 
—not unnecessarily strong, for enthusiasm lends 
strength to crowds. In the centre is the tawdry 
altar. Candle stands capable of carrying some 
hundreds of candles are placed at intervals, and 
an image of the Virgin has been hoisted on to a 
natural niche outside. 

To this cave, by excellent roads from all direc- 
tions, stream masses of people. “ All sorts and 
conditions of men” kneel before it in the roadway. 
We notice the cultivated man side by side with 
the rough peasant, and the fashionable lady as 
absorbed as her horny-handed neighbor clothed 
by the work of her own distaff. On the day of 
our visit it was a pilgrimage from Normandy 
which had arrived: peasant women in their stiff 
white caps (with embroideries which set the fem- 
inine mind wondering if not coveting), peasant 
men in their bright blue blouses, Breton seamen 
strong with patience, unworldly in simplicity, re- 
valling the “ Hervé Real” of Browning’s poem, all 
kneel reverently before the cave, respond piously 
to the monotonous litany which a priest chants 
from the rough pulpit on the ground, or bow with 
humility as the Host (umbrella-covered) passes 
through their midst. Ata given word the gates 
are opened, a Salvation-Army-like chorus started, 
and the crowds file into the cavern. 

It is pathetic beyond description to see them 
with greedy eagerness press their handfuls of 
rosaries—one perhaps well-worn, the rest new to 
take to friends—against the water dripping from 
the walls of the cave, to see them kiss with pas- 
sionate earnestness the damp rock, to watch them 
dip corners of handkerchiefs into the little pools 
which the trickling water has left, to hear a mur- 
mured hurried prayer that this may cure the sick 
child far away at home, or give the long-desired 
strength to the father too weak to go on pilgrim- 
age himself. It is touching to see the gratitude 
beaming in the face of the poor pale body who 
has entered to leave her crutches, which are not 
wanted now—for does she not believe that the 
holy water has cured her ?—and it certainly is one 
of the peculiarities of this cave chapel that its or- 
namentation consists not of banners, pictures, or 
mosaics, but of crutches hung in rows from the 
ceiling, of surgical instruments, of spectacles, in- 
valid chairs, and other appliances, fastened to the 
walls—left there not because their owners think 
them beautiful, but because they could go away 
without, and would leave them to serve as wit- 
ness that the “Mother of God” had smiled on 
them. A stone’s-throw from the cave are the 
curing-sheds, to which the sick, halt, maimed, and 
blind are carried to be bathed and rubbed with 
the holy water. Kindly by-standers are pressed 
into their service, and all are invited to join in a 
“ Litany of Pity” for their sufferings, or a “ Song 
of Jubilee” if they come out cured. 
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THE FINAL TEST. 


CTOBER’S gold was fading into November's gray 
When from her door-step Sally Burt looked 
down the turnpike way. 
No one in sight. Why, yes, there is! and narrowing 
her eyes, 
She sees that Farmer Dobson’s nag is coming up the 
rise. 


Straightway within the house she slipped, and from 
the window spied 

(The little window by the sink, that vines in summer 
hide) 

The horse turn up and halt, then John himself get 
slowly out, 

And tie the steed: so she should have a visitor, no 
doubt. 


Sally was younger once, but still her cheek with 
health was bright; 

Plump as a partridge was her form, her eyes as dark 
as night. 

Those keen orbs twinkled as she marked the Sunday 
coat and hat: 

She guessed his errand, and she thought, “I soon 
shall settle that.” 


For Dobson’s wife six months before was laid in 
church-yard ground, 

Glad to be through at last, poor soul, with life’s 
unjoyous round, 

A feeble woman, overworked, as all her neighbors 


knew, : 
With little help or cheer from him who thought her 
toil his due. 


Within that rustic burial-place full many a mound 
was seen 

With glossy myrtle overrun, or growing fresh and 
green; 

And somewhere on the narrow marge a loving hand 
had set 

A rose-bush, or among the grass the purpling violet. 


Bat underneath her ragged heap of bare, unsightly 
clay 

As peacefully as any there she slept the hours away. 

The crimson dawn, the flitting birds, no longer bade 
her rise 

To work—relentless work—till night crept slowly 
down the skies. 


No more the flush of summer eve from out that 
quiet grave 

To barn-yard, pail, and milking stool could summon 
forth their slave. 

One might have fancied that the breeze sighed softly 
as it passed, 

“The weary creature lying here is finding rest at last.” 


And she was missed within her home—we may be 
sure of that; 

Missed at the wash-tab and the churn, the cheese- 
press and the vat; 

Missed when the mowers wanted lunch, the poultry 
needed care; 

At ironing table, biscuit-board, all day and everywhere. 


And missed within her busband’s heart? Well, no; 
I uever heard 

Among his assets there was aught that answered to 
that word. 

Her patient labor, cheaply paid, ’twas trying to forego : 

“Hired help don't take no interest,” and waste and 
idle so! 


That she should lie so much at ease through all the 
hurrying work 

Seemed very strange indeed, almost as if she wished 
to shirk. 

But since ’twas clear that she had gone, and gone, 
alas! to stay, 

The next thing was to fill her place without undue 
delay. 


And much he pondered, morn and eve, at work upon 
his land, 

What maid or widow might deserve the honor of his 
hand. 

This was too old, and that too plain, a third was poor 
and proud, 

A fourth had children who might hang on him—a 
shiftiess crowd. 


At last his wand'ring fancies paused, and slowly 
settled down 

On Sally Burt, the tailoress, the other side of town. 

A emart, good-looking woman that; and then she 
must have made 

A tidy sum of money, too, by working at her trade. 


So he had donned his Sunday suit that pleasant 
autumn day, ‘ 
And toward the lady of his choice jogged slowly on 
18 way. 
Up hill and down, with sober pace, an hour’s good 
work or more 
Had landed him, as we have seen, in safety at her 
oor, 
A cheerful welcome Sally gave, and set the ready chair, 
And chatted of the crops and roads with sweet and 
gracious air. 
John’s words were few, and slowly said, but all the 
time his eyes 
Were travelling round the cozy room, then back to 
view the prize. 


A home-made carpet decked the floor with colors 
fresh and gay; 

And wide, plump-cushioned rocking-chairs invited 
guests to stay; 

On the clean hearth the fire was bright; bright were 
the windows too; 

The andirons and candlesticks all shone as good as 
new. 


And much on Sally's comely shape his eye approving 


welt; 

Her wholesome hue and active mien, the trim waist 
in her belt. 

Poor Mrs. Dobson's wasted cheek, bent form, and 
faded bair 

Rose up in mem’ry, and he felt how great the contrast 
there. 


One blot there was upon the scene, where Sally’s 
mother sat, 
Her knitting in her hands, and on her lap the tabby- 


cat. 

“But still,” he thonght, “it’s not so bad—she’s old 
and far from strong: 

An easy-chair, a little snuff, and not for very long.” 


Meanwhile no barrier to his cause he found the good 
old dame, 

Who, hard of hearing, knitted on, all speech to her 
the same. 

His courage rose, his ardor grew, and spurning dull 
delay, 

He Srunched his suit, and begged the fair to name 
an early day. 


“Dear Mr. Dobson,” Sally said, “ however it may be, 

I shall not soon forget how kind you were to think 
of me. 

I've often felt how lonely ‘tis to lead a single life, 

And wished some clever man—like you—would want 
me for his wife. 


“But others didn’t feel the same.” ‘ Worse luck for 
them !” said John. 

“T can’t think where their eyes could be to leave 
you waiting on.” 

“Ah, how you flatter me!” she cries, 
for many a year, 

To have a chance like this—in vain; and now, at last, 
‘tis here! 


“Still, we should both consider well.” “Nay, nay,” 
says John, “what n ? 

Pray what should we consider for, when we are both 
agreed ? 


“T've wished, 





You wish to marry; so dol. Just step into the cart: 
We'll ride across to Parson Green’s, and wed, no more 
to part.” 


“Not quite so fast!” was her reply; “and see, I quite 
forgot; 
Poor pig must have his supper now, if I am wed or 
ot.” 


She led the way, John bore the pail; and leaning on 
the sty, 

While pig discussed his meal, they talked beneath 
the sunset sky. 


The western heaven was glowing yet with tints of 
gold and red, 

And filmy clouds, all flushed with pink, were floating 
overhead ; 

The runlet in the orchard near kept on a tinkling 
tune, 

And swaying up the rosy east appeared the silver 
moon, 


“Dear Mr. Dobson, ’twould be wrong,” the candid 
Sally said, 

“To keep my faults concealed from you till after we 
were wed. 

My temper is an awful one: you could not guess, to 


see 
All smooth and fair as I am now, the fury I can be.” 


“A little thing like that,” said John, “shall never 
interfere : 

I'm crusty now and then myself, when things go 
cross and queer. 

A —— and a wife must bear and forbear, as you 

now. 

Come, Sally, put your bonnet on, and say that you 

will go.” 


“But I’ve another fault,” she said, “much worse 
than what I’ve named— 

I feel I ought to let you know—but I am so ashamed ! 

I fear you'll hate me; but deceit is still the worst of 
crimes, 

And I must own that I do take a drop too much— 
sometimes !” 


“Oh! oh!” said John; “that’s pretty bad. But on the 
cellar shelf 

I keep a jug, and often try a glass or two myself. 

You'd not be overtook like that perhaps not once a 


year: 
You make the most of it, I'm sure. Now say you'll 
have me, dear.” 


The ardent lover tried to steal his arm abont her 


waist, 

But Sally coyly stepped aside, as loath to be embraced. 

With downcast looks and blushing cheek against the 
sty she leant, 

While John, the happy suitor, felt that silence gave 
consent. 


“And now,” she said, “I’ve told you all, and you 
have been so kind, 

I'm 7 to be yours indeed, whenever you've a 
mind, 

—Oh! just one trifle, dearest John, I quite forgot to 
mention— 

Not that, of course, you'll care for it, or think it 
worth attention: 


“Tm very much in debt, and if we married you 
would be 

a for what I owe—some hundreds, two or 
three.” 

Down came the arm, away went John, and from his 
sweetheart’s door, 

While Sally looked and laughed, drove off, and came 
again no more. 








OUR TELEPHONE. 
By JULIA H. CHADWICK. 


JE were among the first in Deepcliff to have 
one. Mother thought it would be “so 
useful to us, a household of women”; aunty 
thought it would be “as good as a man in the 
house, and not half the trouble.” We girls 
agreed with the higher powers, of course, with 
the additional reflection that it would save us 
many a wet, windy, or warm walk after forgotten 
trifles, which in our housekeeping were not few. 
Only Lulu laughed and laughed again, breaking 
at intervals into ecstatic chuckles, and picturing 
mother and aunty with a vocabulary of telephone 
slang, calling out, “Hello! hello! do you get 
it?” ete. “You’re just inviting the world, the 
flesh, and the devil into Spinsters’ Snug Harbor,” 
she said—a remark which horrified aunty, who 
said she had no idea one would be obliged to use 
such language. But mother did not hesitate, de- 
claring in her stately way that she should leave 
all personal contact with the thing to us girls; 
what she thought of was the convenience and the 
safety. 

So it was decided, and the man came on Sat- 
urday to put the wire up. There was some dis- 
cussion as to whether we should have a bell 
which should ring only our own call, or one of 
the less expensive ones which sounded the call 
of every one on the line. The latter was finally 
decided upon. It would be “company,” aunty 
thought, to hear the little musical tinkle; and, 
after all, there were only seven subscribers on 
each line. Mother, with a dignity which forbade 
all suspicion of curiosity, inquired who the other 
subscribers were. 

“The Ormes,” the man said, “and the Pey- 
tons and Drakes were all, so far; but he was to 
go to Dyke House on Monday to see about it. 
They had not yet settled on it.” 

We girls exchanged glances. Lulu, who was 
sitting on the lowest step of the staircase, chuckled 
with fun and mischief; mother drew herself up 
and concluded the conversation. We all felt it a 
sort of triumph that our telephone should have 
been put in first. 

There was a bitter feud, long-standing and 
deadly, a sort of Montague and Capulet affair, 
between the Macartneys of Dannemora and the 
Somerindykes of the Dyke, beginning, of course, 
in a dispute over property in old days when the 
families had intermarried, and continued, by ju- 
dicious litigation, to our time, in the shape of a 
dispute over a perfectly worthless piece of land 
—a mere rocky gully which divided the two es- 
tates. In our early years there had been a rotten 
bridge over the Dyke, which a fearful fascination 
led us to prefer as a playground to many prettier 
spots. And there had taken place meetings, more 
or less clandestine, for the purpose of playing 
“jacks” and other innocent games with the one 
hope and heir of Dyke House. But the bridge 
had long since fallen down, Frank Somerindyke 
was away over-seas, we had grown up to the 
family enmity, and the Dyke was crossed only 
by warlike glances, 





The man was to come on Monday morning to 
put up the instrument in the hall. 

Lulu continued to giggle and chuckle, and to 
produce more choice bits of slang, learned Heaven 
knows where—she said from her Sunday-school 
boys—until at last on Sunday morning?when she 
informed us that the church bells were “ ringing 
us up,” mother ruled sternly that not another 
word was to be said about telephones until Mon- 
day. So the subject was dropped, though I think 
in her heart of hearts mother felt that she had 
added one more cause of pride to the list of her 
triumphs over Mrs, Somerindyke, before whose 
envious eyes, as she sat in her lonely pew, she 
week by week paraded her five blooming daugh- 
ters. For once, however, this amiable triumph 
was not complete; the lady of Dyke House was 
not alone. As we rustled and fluttered up the 
aisle, a handsome, manly head appeared above 
the high pew door, and scanned us with merry 
blue eyes. 

There was some subdued excitement among 
us; we noticed an additional shade of pink in 
Lulu’s cheeks, and though when standing up she 
kept her eyes strictly at home, we surprised some 
furtive glances across the aisle before she disap- 
peared into a corner of the tall, green-lined box 
which we called our pew. 

We recollected some “sweethearting” which 
had taken place years before, at an age when 
sweetmeats were as important as love affairs, 
and we laughed a little among ourselves, but 
we did not mention the Somerindykes before 
mother or aunty; and little Miss Lulu, though 
the youngest, had a way of being let alone, so no 
allusion was made to her blushes. And next 
morning, the interdict being raised, we began 
again to talk telephone. The man came, the in- 
strument was put up, and mother sent for “the 
girls” to receive instructions. 

Missy (she was the eldest, and named for 
Aunt Artemisia) went boldly up to it, and took 
hold of the receiver as she might have grasped 
the lanyard of a loaded cannon. Jane, Nan, and 
I crowded around and listened eagerly to the 
words of the oracle. It all sounded very easy, 
and Missy’s first essay, under the guidance of the 
man, was successful. 

“ Remember,” said he, “two taps calls Central 
Office; four is your call. When some one is using 
the wire, the hammer will fly back, and one tap 
means the line is free again. And, above all, 
don’t shout,” 

This was delightful; we now felt we had a 
link with the outer world. We sat up late that 
night discussing it. So nice in case of sudden 
illness or fire, or if we had unexpected company, 
and wanted something from the confectioner’s in 
a hurry—“ They’d never get it here in time,” put 
in Lulu, who seemed sulky—or to invite any one 
we might want unexpectedly. All the time we 
were talking we were interrupted at intervals by 
the sharp tap of the bell, and we would stop and 
count eagerly, hoping for our number; but four 
never came, and we would begin to talk again, 
when—“ Hark !” some one would say, and “ ting- 
ting-ting—ting-ting-ting-ting” would go the bell. 
“Ting-ting,” a pause, and the same thing re- 
peated ; silence for a while; conversation re- 
sumed; then, with a suddenness which made us 
jump, one sharp stroke. 

“ Ah, the line is clear,” said Missy, with an air 
of superior wisdom, and Lulu laughed. They 
seemed busy that evening. We sat up late, but 
the little bell kept up its rapid strokes, and the 
last sound we heard as we went laughing and 
chattering up to bed was the single stroke which 
denoted the close of a long conversation “23” 
had been holding with some one. 

We afterward found out that “23” was Dyke 
House. That night we could hardly sleep for 
thinking of our new inmate; it seemed like a 
sort of friendly live thing, and we almost regretted 
having to leave it alone down-stairs in the dark. 
Indeed, auntie suggested leaving the staircase 
lamp burning, but when mother rather sharply 
asked her “ What for ?” she did not answer. But 
we knew, and shared her feeling, Jane and I, 
though Lulu went into a fit of laughter which 
necessitated her sitting down on the second step 
from the top, where we left her in the dark. She 
thought she would stay, she said, to keep the tele- 
phone company, She was a queer child. Jane 
and I lay awake a long time, talking about the 
telephone and the wonders of science, until, be- 
coming possessed with the idea that we heard the 
bell, we got out of bed and went tiptoeing to the 
top of the stairs. At the foot we saw another 
light and another eager face—aunty’s. “Oh, 
my dears,” she said, ‘“I—I thought I heard the 
telephone ‘ call.’” 

Next morning came the important moment. 
Mother had decided to do the marketing by tele- 
phone. Missy came down, and with a reflection 
of mother’s stateliness took her place at the 
transmitter. Jane, Nan, and I crowded around 
open-mouthed. Auntie hovered nervously in the 
background: to her the thing had a something 
uncanny. Her feelings had undergone a change 
since the previous night. Not for worlds would 
she have been alone with it in the dark. 

“Call the Central Office,” said mother, (She 
could never be induced to say, “ Ring up Central 
Office.”) Missy rang twice and listened, the re- 
ceiver at her ear. Presently her face brightened ; 
she heard something: “Hello!” she said. “Is 
that Central Office? This is Macartney of Danne- 
mora.” She listened again. “ What?” she said, 
with a puzzled face. ‘I don’t hear.” A pause. 
“ Hello,” said Missey. Pause again; the bell 
rang furiously. ‘ Hello-o-o,” said Missy. 

“Ring again,” said mother. 

This went on for ten minutes, mother directing, 
Missy ringing, helloing, getting red in the face, and 
losing her dignity, with no result, At last the bam- 
mer flew back, the line was blocked, and wonder- 
ing and impatient, we sat down to our work, list- 
ening for the single tap. When it came, we all 
started up, but Missy requested to be left alone 





with it—as if it had been a corpse—and we sat 
down again. Then ensued fifteen minutes more 
of ringing and helloing, with no success. “Do 
let me try,” ventured Nan, the boldest of us, ex- 
cept Lulu, and Missy gave place to her unwilling- 
ly. Ten minutes’ of unavailing efforts on Nan’s 
part resulted in disgust and impatience. Jane 
tried—in vain, Mother grew angry, and put on 
her bonnet to go to market. Auntie was alarmed, 
and retired to her room, where she faltered, half 
in and half out of the door, anxious to hear, yet 
afraid to be too close. “It might explode,” we 
heard her murmur. Then I tried. I thought I 
was cooler than the others, who were red and ex- 
cited, and beginning to accuse each other of not 
doing it right. So I advanced with easy confi- 
dence, rang twice, and listened. There was a 
sound as of the distant sea, and presently a smoth- 
ered “tap-tap-tap-tap,” which came on my very 
ear-drum, and made me jump. 

“ Now what’s the matter?” said Missy, crossly. 

“Nothing,” said I, indignantly, 

“ Hello!” said a voice in my ear at the same 
instant. 

“Eh? Oh, hello!” I cried to the transmitter. 

“Nothing ?” said the voice again, “ Good-by.” 

The roaring recommenced. I rang again, de- 
spairingly, and heard a faint hello. But it was 
nouse. As I began to talk again, Mrs. Orme’s un- 
mistakable shrill tones informed me faintly that 
“Mr. Orme had gone to m-m-m-m—” The line 
was occupied. I gave up in despair; was met by 
sneers; recriminations ensued ; tears followed ; 
Missy flounced ; aunty gently closed her door. 

Just then Lulu entered, rosy and radiant from 
a walk on the cliff in the sharp October wind. 
For a wonder she did not laugh at us, but spoke 
in unusually gentle tones, 

“What! going up to town, mother? 
don’t you use the telephone ?” 

“No one seems to know how,” said mother, 
very stiffly. ‘ 

“ Let me try,” said Lulu, blushing a little. 
used to try it up at Kate’s last summer.” 

We forgot our animosities, and followed her to 
the instrument. She rang; there was an instant 
response. She conversed with ease with every 
one she asked for, and bade the last one good-by 
with the air of a princess dismissing a favorite 
page from an audience. We all looked with re- 
spect upon her, and she blushed, as was her hab- 
it—she was so pretty when she blushed—and 
modestly offered to take charge of our telephonic 
communications with the outer world. 

“TJ certainly shall not bother with it,” said 
Missy. 

“Nor I,” said Nan; Jane and I said nothing, 
but looked agreement. 

“Very well,” said mother. 
in the house more.” 

Lulu blushed again. Aunty said nothing. She 
was plainly dying to hear the mysterious sounds 
conveyed through the receiver, but as plainly she 
was afraid to touch it, 

The arrangement was satisfactory, and peace 
and content reigned. Lulu staid more at home, 
and mother was better satisfied. We had grown 
accustomed to have an almost continual tap-tap- 
ping in our ears. It bored us elder ones, with our 
books and our studies, to be always watching and 
counting for our own call, but restless Lulu did not 
mind being kept on the alert. We actually began 
to take great comfort in it, using it for all sorts of 
trifling messages, the only drawback being that 
Lulu had to know everything, for we one and all 
adhered to our resolution never to have anything 
to do with it. Aunty at first hovered about Lulu 
when she went to send a message, but finding 
that she called up all her girl friends and held 
interminable chats, of which aunty only heard the 
“whats?” and “ohs!” and “ahs!” and “you 
didn’ts,” and “what did he says?” she too lost 
interest, and stopped superintending it, except on 
occasions of her own. 

We would all be sitting in the library, Missy 
painting, Jane, Nan, and I reading, writing, study- 
ing, aunty nodding over a book, Lulu restlessly 
skimming a novel, with the kitten on her shoulder, 
when “ tap-tap-tap-tap.” 

“That's four, surely,” says Nan. 

Lulu springs up and flies to the telephone, and 
a conversation something like this ensues : 

Luv. “Hello! Who is it?” 

Loutv. “Yes. Be careful.” 

Luiv. “Oh no! I forgot.” 

—-—-— (Long sentence from the inaudible 
sender). 

Luu (doubtfully). “1 don’t know.” 

Lutv. “ Perhaps not.” 

Luu (emphatically). “Oh,no! Indeed, no!” 
Long pause) 
Lutv. “ Well, perhaps. 


Lutv. “ At the telephone.” 


Why 


“Ty 


“Tt may keep you 


I shall be here.” 


Lutv. “To-morrow.” 

Luxv. “Four o'clock.” 

Lutv. “Yes. Good-by.” 

Re-enter Lulu, blushing rather more than usual, 

“Who were you talking to?” inquires Nan, 
with more curiosity than correctness. 

Signs of embarrassment on Lulu’s face. The 
kitten, on an unauthorized exploring expedition 
on the mantel-piece, slips, snatches frantically 
with all its eighteen claws at the mantel scarf. 
Crash! destruction! All our thoughts are turned 
another way, and Nan’s question remains unan- 
swered. We were becoming, as I said, more con- 
tent, though aunty could never get over her nerv- 
ous tremors at the running fire of “ ting-ting-ting” 
to which we were subjected. She always thought 
it was our call—could not tell 23 from 4. or even 
2 from 1, and a call at a late hour of the evening 
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sent her sleepless to bed. One night we had re- 
tired very early, after a fatiguing day. Jane and 
I, after working very hard, were wakeful, but we 
fell asleep at last, to wake some hours later to 
the dazed conscit of a hid uproar, We 
clutched each other nervously. 

“T saw a light,” said Jane. 

“T heard a noise,” said I. 

We did indeed. We sprang up and rushed 
down-stairs. The telephone bell was ringing fu- 
riously, viciously, first one number, then another, 
then all together, a ceaseless string of taps. Mo- 
ther, in ample white robes, like Ristori as Lady 
Macbeth, was there before us. “ Where is Lulu?” 
she demanded. 

We looked around. Missy, Nan, Jane, and I, 
with and without slippers, some in shawls, some 
in wrappers, were there. Aunty, in her red sleep- 
ing-wrapper, a silk handkerchief tied over her 
night-cap, a shawl over all, crouched on the lower 
step, shaking more with fear than cold. 

The unearthly racket went on. “Call Lulu,” 
repeated mother. 

Lulu came, rosy with sleep, and very cross. 
“Bother!” she said, when aunty gasped out, 
“ Fire!” 

“T insist upon knowing what this means,” said 
mother. 

“Hello!” said Lulu to the transmitter. 
“Whom do you want? What is it? Who are 
you ?” 

The ringing went on fast and furious—a string 
of fours, a string of twenty-threes and twos, and 
then a hundred at least at a breath. 

“ Perhaps some children have got hold of it,” 
suggested Lulu, sulkily. 

“Children! at two o’clock a.m.!” said mother, 
in a withering tone. 

“Perkaps our house is on fire,” said Missy, 
“and they are ringing to warn us.” 

“ Go and see,” said mother. 

Nan and Lulu started on a round through the 
cellars. Jane and I went round the house out- 
side looking for a glare. All was calm, still, and 
pitchy dark; the unseen surf scarcely hissed as 
it slid off the rocks, which it struck with a lit- 
tle velvety thud. We re-entered the house; the 
telephone was still ringing furiously, unceasingly. 
Mother had placed herself on the sofa with the 
air of one who means to stay. Aunty had re- 
treated to the top step, where she sat with an eye 
on the open door of her room. In a voice faint 
with terror she reiterated her belief in supernat- 
ural agency. We all sat down. For an hour, 
one dreary hour of a bitter November night, we 
sat and listened to that awful bell. Then it died 
away gradually, with a few spasmodic taps. 

“This settles it,” said mother; “ to-morrow we 
get one of the other bells, which only repeats our 
own call,” 

We crept upstairs cold and cross, and just as 
we closed our doors, a final tap made us all start. 

The new bell was put in next day, mother su- 
perintending the operation with much interest, 
making many inquiries, and finally with great 
dignity sending the first message. We were all 
much moved. Lulu especially watched her with 
a startled face, and looked unaccountably grave; 
indeed, we soon noticed a change in the child. 
All that day and the next she was very nervous, 
red and pale by turns, and flying to the telephone 
every second, imagining continual calls. Two 
more. days passed. Lulu would not go out, 
though mother told her, as she had now learned 
to use the telephone, we were independent of her. 
Lulu “did not care to go out,” she said. She 
took a book and sat in the hall, but no one saw 
her read. She could scarcely eat her meals for 
flying up to listen at the telephone. She was the 
first up in the house, and the last to go to bed. 
She grew pale and thin. 

“That awful night preys upon her,” said 
aunty. 

On the fifth day mother sent her out on an er- 
rand. Lulu, usually so glad of an excuse to go 
out, tried to shirk it; she begged off. For days 
she had lost all her pretty blushes, but she now 
blushed furiously, Mother was inflexible, and 
Lulu went. 

About half an hour after she left, the telephone 
bell rang. Mother arose in her peculiarly digni- 
fied way and went to the instrument. This was 
a novelty to us, so we all followed her; and as I 
have since learned exactly what she then heard, 
I will put it down here in its right place: 

“ Hello!” said mother, gently. ‘“ What is it?” 

“Ts that Macartney of Dannemora?” said a 
voice. 

“Yes,” said mother. 

Tue Voice. “I knew it was, but I just wanted 
to hear your sweet voice say ‘ Yes,’ you darling! 
I love the word, because I’m always dreaming of 
hearing you say it to a more important question.” 

Signs of astonishment and horror on mother’s 
face. 

Tue Voice. “You never will meet me any- 
where, and I can’t ask you to marry me through 
this old telephone, though I don’t know what I 
should have done without it.” 

Mother's face grew stony with horror, but she 
clung to the receiver desperately. 

Tue Voice. “ But, dear, dear Lulu—” 

“Oh!” gasped mother. 

Tue Voice. “ Did you speak ?” 

Moruer (in a very low tone). “ No.” 

Tue Voice. “ My own darling, you have ac- 
knowledged that you love me; and if you do, not 
all the undying enmity of all the old women in 
the world can keep us apart. Our love will bridge 
the Dyke—”. 

“What!” shrieked mother, flinging down the 
receiver in a sudden frenzy, “ does a Somerindyke 
dare to make love to one of my daughters ?” 

Tue Voice (to Missy, who with great presence of 
mind had snatched the receiver as it fell, and 
clapped it to her ear). “The devil! What have I 
done? It’s the old lady!” 

The wildest consternation prevailed. Of course, 
at the moment, all this was Greek to us, as we 








had only heard mother’s fragmentary ejacula- 
tions, and seen her face of wrath. Mother cried 
out for Lulu; she raved; she stormed. Bit by 
bit we pieced the story together—Frank Somer- 
indyke had been making love to Lulu through 
the telephone! We had a mauvais quart d’heure 
before Lulu came in, breathless, panting, by the 
back door. No wonder the child was so eager 
to get back to the telephone. 

“Lulu!” began mother, in an awful tone. But 
before Lulu had time to be frightened, or even to 
blush, the front door opened, and handsome Frank 
Somerindyke stood before us. 

“ Madam,” he began, bravely advancing, hat in 
hand, with the light of youth, truth, and courage 
in his big blue eyes, “I have said to you what I 
acknowledge I ought never to have said to your 
daughter without your leave; but I will stand by 
it. I love her with all my heart, and, please God, 
I can make her happy if you will give her to me. 
I beg your pardon if I have said what was unbe- 
coming to you; and I think if you will forgive 
me and say yes, Lulu will too,” 

“Indeed I will,” said Lulu, springing to him, 
and nestling in his arms. 

We all stood eagerly gazing; we had never 
seen a love scene before, except on the stage, and 
aunty was weeping with sympathy and excite- 
ment. Mother was taken by surprise, touched, 
softened. She thought of Frank’s words, “ Our 
love will bridge the Dyke,” and the bitterness of 
years died away in an instant, her own fine hu- 
mor coming out as her great heart warmed to- 
ward the pair of happy, naughty children. 

“] suppose,” she said at last, “as you remark- 
ed to me just now, you would like to hear my 
sweet voice say ‘ Yes,’ so I say it.” 

And just then the telephone bell rang. 








EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND. 


Mor than three hundred earthquakes have 
i been recorded as having occurred in Great 
Britain, The direction in which the wave of dis- 
turbance has travelled has in nearly every instance 
been found to be from southwest to northeast, 
and the region affected has usually had its great- 
est extension in the same direction. It has been 
suggested that the centre of disturbance thus 
indicated is the submarine region between the 
Azores, Teneriffe, and the Cape Verd Islands— 
a region which has been regarded as the princi- 
pal source of the chief European earthquakes. 
In the great Lisbon earthquake, for instance, the 
wave of disturbance came from this volcanic re- 
gion in the western seas. And it has been held 
by some of our ablest vulcanologists that nearly 
all, if not all, the regions of disturbance in south- 
ern Europe communicate with the region under 
the Atlantic. 

The earliest British earthquake of which any 
record has reached us is that which, according to 
Wendover, shook the whole of England in 974. 
Probably in those days a few scattered reports 
of earth throes from places tolerably far apart 
would do duty as evidence of an earthquake 
shaking all England. Assuredly Wendover had 
not satisfactory evidence from all parts of Eng- 
land; and from what we know of later earth- 
quakes itis probable that that of 974 was limit- 
ed to a much smaller region than his account 
would seem to suggest. 

In the earthquake of 1081 a heavy bellowing, 
according to one chronicler, was heard throughout 
the length and breadth of England, and in like 
manner the accounts of the earthquake of 1089 
indicate, with similar want of precision, most 
probably, a disturbance affecting the whole coun- 
try—‘‘a mickle earth-stirring” over all England. 
The unscientific observers of the day attributed 
the late harvest of that year to the earthquake. 

A severe earthquake was felt in the west- 
ern and midland parts of England in 1110. 
The valley of the river Trent must have been 
very violently shaken, for the river was dried up 
at Nottingham, and so remained, according to 
the chronicler, “ from morning to the third hour 
of the day, insomuch that menne walked drye- 
shodde” through its channel. This shock may 
probably have been due to a remote disturbance 
of great violence, for it has been observed that 
when England has been slightly shaken by the 
effects of a distant earth-shock the waters in the 
rivers and lakes have often shown the most 
marked effects of the disturbance. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries were re- 
markably prolific in great earthquakes in the 
British Isles. Passing over the widely felt earth- 
quake of 1133, there was an earthquake of great 
violence in 1165. It was felt in the eastern 
counties, and apparently belonged to the same 
set of earthquakes as that which was felt so 
sharply last April in Essex. Matthew Paris tells 
us that in Ely, Norfolk, and Suffolk this earth- 
quake threw men to the ground and rang the 
bells. It does not seem to have fully relieved 
the pent-up forces beneath the eastern counties, 
for only twenty years later there occurred an 
earthquake in which old Lincoln Cathedral was 
thrown down, and much destruction wrought in 
Lincolnshire and neighboring counties. Two 
years later another violent earthquake was ex- 
perienced in the eastern parts of England, and 
many strong buildings were thrown down. It 
seems likely that during the next ten or twenty 
years we may have similar evidence that a sin- 
gle earthquake is insufficient to relieve the east- 
ern earthquake region of England. 

In the years 1247 and 1248 two remarkable 
earthquakes occurred, one in the east, the oth- 
er in the west of England, as though a mighty 
subterranean oscillation had slowly taken place, 
throwing the line of disturbance over from east 
to west. In the former year, according to Mat- 
thew Paris, many buildings on the banks of the 
Thames were flung tothe ground, He adds that, 
“a few days after, the sea became unnaturally 
calm, as if the tides had ceased, and so remained 





for about three months.” But it is very unlikely 
that the earthquake had anything to do with this 
oceanic anomaly. In the western earthquake of 
1248 the destruction wrought was greater than 
in any modern British earthquake. The Cathe- 
dral of St. David’s was partially destroyed; a 
part of the tower of Wells Cathedral was flung 
down and fell through the roof; several churches 
in Somersetshire were seriously damaged, wide 
rents being apparent in the walls. 

But the earthquake of September, 1275, was 
still more destructive. We are told by Matthew 
of Westminster that the church of St. Michael 
of the Hill, outside Glastonbury, was levelled to 
the ground by the violence of this earthquake. 
Many other large churches were destroyed or 
greatly injured. 

Those who recognize or imagine a connection 
between the earthquakes in Great Britain and 
the movements occurring within the voleanic re- 
gion of southern Europe remark that during al! 
the time that England was thus disturbed, the 
region of which Vesuvius is the principal outlet 
had been quiescent. It is perhaps rather con- 
venient for the theory of connection between 
British earthquakes and the Vesuvian volcanic 
region that we may recognize evidence in favor 
of the theory whether disturbance in one region 
synchronizes with disturbances in the other, or, 
on the other hand, with a time when the other 
region is unusually quiescent. Yet it must be 
admitted that even the apparently contradictory 
forms of evidence derived from the quiescence 
of Vesuvius and its fellow-craters on the one 
hand, or their unusual activity on the other, when 
British earthquakes occur with exceptional vio- 
lence, may in reality point in the same direction. 
For on the smaller scale it certainly has been ob- 
served that within the Vesuvian region itself, at 
a time when Vesuvius is at rest, the minor cra- 
ters of this region are often found to be unusu- 
ally active, while yet at times when Vesuvius is 
in violent eruption these same volcanoes seem 
exceptionally active too. It is as though when 
Vesuvius rests they tried to do the work which 
Vesuvius is neglecting, while, when Vesuvius is 
very active, they try to help the great crater by 
sharing in its labors. It may therefore quite 
possibly be the case that distant volcanic regions 
may show their kinship as much by alternating 
throes as by simultaneous disturbances, 





THE CHINESE ARMY. 


HE Chinese army, which looks sufficiently for- 

midable on paper, is divided into three classes, 
namely, (1) the Bannermen, (2) the troops of the 
Green Standard, (3) the Volunteers, or “ Braves.” 
The Bannermen are the descendants of the Mant- 
choo Tartars who conquered the country in the 
seventeenth century, and number about 500,000. 
“ But they do not form one effective army corps: 
they are only a class of men who still draw profit 
from the conquest of China achieved by their an- 
cestors. Indeed, in order that certain privileges 
which they enjoy may always remain in the hands 
of the original grantees, they are not allowed to 
marry Chinese women unless there be a deficiency 
of girls belonging to the regular Banner families. 
Such a case, it may be added, is of extremely rare 
occurrence. During the period immediately fol- 
lowing their settlement on Chinese soil it was a 
positive necessity for the Tartars to keep them- 
selves constituted as an armed force if they 
wished to maintain their ascendency; but now- 
adays, when that ascendency is less and less dis- 
puted, the ‘ Banners’ preserve little more than the 
outward show of military organization.” Only a 
small part of this remarkable force is paid, pri- 
vates receiving between a pound and ten shillings 
a month, with a ration of rice. Some officers are 
appointed for life, others hold hereditary rank. 

The troops of the Green Standard are said to 
number 650,000 men. Wretchedly paid, these 
soldiers have nearly all of them other callings 
besides the military one, and they are careful to 
wear their uniforms as seldom as possible. Some- 
times they act as policemen, and they are the 
only postmen in the empire. In China the state 
does not undertake to forward the correspond- 
ence of private persons; but the dispatches of 
mandarins to the Central Government, etc., trav- 
el (if urgent) at the rate of 150 miles in twenty- 
four hours. In emergencies, however, it is neither 
on the Bannermen nor on the postal police that 
the authorities at Pekin rely, but on “ Braves” 
or Volunteers enlisted for the occasion. 

The surest way to obtain military promotion is 
to know the standard military authors by heart. 
The latest in date would appear to be a treatise 
of the year 1728, It is divided into ten chapters, 
or “ precepts,” and contains the whole duty of a 
private. Firstly, the said private should love and 
respect his parents; secondly, he should honor 
and respect his elders; thirdly, he should be on 
good terms with everybody; fourthly, he should 
instruct his children and his younger brothers ; 
fifthly, he should diligently till the earth; sixth- 
ly, he should perfect himself in archery, on horse- 
back as well as on foot; seventhly, he must be 
economical; eighthly, abstain from wine and in- 
toxicating drinks; ninthly, avoid gaming; tenth- 
ly, keep out of quarrels. 

Officers must know their Sun-tse, an extraor- 
dinary writer on tactics, who was probably con- 
temporary with the author of the Iliad. Sun-tse 
understood war as did Philip of Macedon, who 
boasted that he had taken mote towns by gold 
than by steel. With him the essence of the mil- 
itary art is corruption and intrigue. “ Labor un- 
ceasingly,” he says, “to embarrass your enemy. 
You can do so in many ways, but here is the 
best. Neglect no opportunity of debauching the 
best men on his side: omit nothing—neither of- 
fers, nor gifts, nor caresses. Deceive, if you can; 
entangle the most honorable of his followers in 
disgraceful affairs, . . . .and then be careful to show 
them up. Be in continual correspondence with 





any vicious man in the enemy’s camp, and bring 
him into communication with other vicious men ; 
sow discord among their chiefs ;. . . .set subalterns 
against their superiors.” It is a curious farrago 
of nonsense and shrewd remarks, some maxims 
being especially good in respect to the conduct 
of civil war. Meanwhile, it is perfectly clear that 
the first and last lesson inculeated on a Chinese 
general is to lie. If he can cheat a hostile gen- 
eral in a negotiation, he will win almost as much 
credit with the Pekin government as if he defeat- 
ed him in the field. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.—Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVI., contains the “‘ Chapter 
on Pickles” for which you inquire. 

W. G. O.—We can not undertake to interfere in love 
affairs, which can much better be settled by the parties 
interested than by strangers. We do not pronounce 
upon handwriting. 

J. D. C.—It is quite proper for a gentleman to carry 
a lady’s parasol to relieve her of its care. 

Inrerestep Westeener.—Dinner parties in the city 
are formal entertainments, at which married ladies 
wear trained dresses ; in the country there is less cere- 
mony, and short skirts will answer. At day receptions 
short walking dresses and bonnets are suitable. 
Gloves are removed at the table; this applies te gen- 
tlemen also, though gentlemen now carry their gloves 
in their hands rather than upon them. The nuns’ veil- 
ing dress is appropriate, You should read Manners 
and Social Usages, which will be sent you by mail from 
this office on receipt of $1. 

Annik 8.—Have either a square yoke of black lace, 
or else cut the neck in V shape and put tulle in it or 
some jetted net as a full plastron, and pleat some lace 
around the armholes. Black thread lace is prettiest 
next the arm. 

Mrs. G. D.—Eight cf each garment is enough for an 
infant, though many mothers prefer twelve, while-oth- 
ers make six answer. Thus there are six night slips 
and six day slips, with perhaps two nicer day dresses 
made with a tucked and embroidered yoke, and edged 
with Valenciennes lace ; such dresses are one yard and 
an eighth long. Long petticoats are made of Jones’s 
cambric, and the slips are of French nainsook at about 
50 or 60 cents a yard. Six flannel skirts and two bar- 
row-coats or pinning blankets, one cashmere or flannel 
square for a shawl, and a long cloak of double capes 
are the principal garments. 

M. L. H.—You can not get Supplements without the 
Bazar to which they belong. Black French lace is 
now used on light-colored lawns. Unbleached muslin 
curtains will look well in a bedroom, so will scrim or 
spotted muslin curtains 

E. S.—Flannel dresses for every-day wear, with one 
nicer dress of cloth or cashmere for church, and a pret- 
ty silk dress for entertainments, or else of pale blue or 
rose-colored cashmere, are those your daughter will 
need for a winter at boarding-school, Get a blue flan- 
nel and trim it with black braid, and one of golden 
brown wool with darker velvet for the cuffs and collar. 
Warm merino under-wear, colored balmoral and dark 
hosiery, with flannel skirts, a house jacket, and a warm 
wrap for out-of-doors, should be added. 

Miss Tommy.—Send to this office for a Bazar illus 
trating the Grandmother dress, which has a plain basque 
and simple round over-skirt. The kilt pleats should 
be held by tapes on the wrong side, and only attached 
at their tops to the foundation skirt. 

Mrs. J. B. G.—Use either Fig. 2 or else Fig. 3 on 
first page of Bazar No. 32, Vol. XVIL Trim with real 
thread or imitation thread lace. 

Anna.—White with a creamy tint is the beat for 
your satin wedding dress. Have the front a basque 
with slight drapery on the skirt, and attach the train 
to a roll thatis set on the end of the Marguerite back ; 
it should be very slightly draped there, then allowed to 
fall in rich folds to the end of the plain untrimmed 
train. 

Dororura.—The black silk for a stont lady should 
have a smooth basque with thread lace laid on plainly 
up each front and around the neck and sleeves. The 
skirt should have two large double box pleats in the 
back, sewed on the basque just above the edge, and the 
front should have a very low draped tablier, with its 
wrinkles all quite far down, and below this some very 
wide side pleats that reach the foot and extend across 
the front and sides to meet the box-pleated back. A 
passementerie ornament may be set on each side pleat 
near the foot. 

Dett.—You might use your cloth for a plain lower 
skirt, covering a foundation skirt as far as your ma- 
terial will go, and putting rows of black braid around 
it at the foot. Then have striped blue bison cloth for 
a polonaise, or else striped camel’s-hair of two shades 
of blue, and make it like the polonaise illustrated on 
page 477 of Bazar No. 30, Vol. XVII. 

Mre.—Consult The Ugly Girl Papers for hints about 
treating your hair and skin. It will be sent you from 
this office by mail on receipt of $1. 

Asturvtio.—Your sample is dark garnet of a shade 
not considered esthetic. 

I . AND Orures.—We must refer you for answers 
to your many questions on etiquette to Manners and 
Social Usages, lately published, and which will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. For the same 
price the book called The Ugly Girl Papers will be sent, 
and will tell you about cosmetics, etc. Dress your hair 
high on the crown of the head in a small coil if beeom- 
ing, but if not, wear a low small coil. Do not wear 
hanging braids on the street—limit them to the honse. 
It is usual now to write as you have done in your let- 
ter—on the first and third pages, and then on the sec- 
ond. Unless absolutely necessary, apologies are not in 
good taste. The great toe joints will not grow large 
unless you wear your shoes too short, or otherwise 
badly fitted; a shoe that fits the instep closely and is 
wide below, relieves this joint when it has become ten- 
der. French heels are injurious in many ways. 

Mrs. L. C. S.—Your changeable silk is in gooc style, 
and should be made up with a little prune velvet for 
collar, bands across a gathered vest, and for buttons 
and cuffs. Then have some velvet ribbon bows of long 
loops on theskirt. Don’t cut your llama sacque. Belt 
it in with velvet ribbon, and gather the sleeves a finger- 
length above the ends to fit the arm, and put a velvet 
bow on the gathers. Wear this over a silk basque if 
you like. 

Swe.t Wepprnes.—Many guests wear black dresses 
at weddings, and the toilette you suggest will be cor- 
rect. The remark about black applied particularly to 
the bridal party. Have the plaid for your skirt, and 
get cashmere for a polonaise. The jet lace sleeves 
would improve the dress and not be incongruous, but 
it ix useless to bead the flowers of the brocade. 

Sutrtey.—The pale olive border will be pretty for 
your curtains. Say that you like your gift, and ex- 
press your thanks for it in a few graceful and informal 
words. 

. EK. J.—Use vaseline to keep your nails from break- 








ing. 

a not alter your velvet skirt. Bustles 
are worn here, but hoop-skirts and “ pull-backs” are 
not. 

M. F. S.—A hanging or resting cushion, in diamond 
shape, of black or red satin or cloth, is suitable for a 
gentleman’s desk. 

Lake Surgrior.—Get twilled silk to cover an um- 
brella. 

F.Lortwa.—Have the surplice waist for your veiling, 
and put only satin or lace on your satin skirt—not 
veiling. Use Oriental lace. Get black kid slippers and 
black silk stockings to wear with a white dress. 

Apruir.—A long black Cheviot cloak, partly fitted and 
with square sleeves, is what you want. Get lady's cloth 
or tricot for a polonaise to wear with your olive skirt, 
or if you only need a basque, have it braided with thick 
braid fringed at the ends, 

Kansas.—The Swedish gloves commended to put on 
after a morning’s work are merely the undressed kid 

loves: known as Suéde gloves. Castor beaver or 

uckskin gloves will answer as well, if more convenient. 
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GrenapIne PLASsTRON. 
For description see Supplement. 


A PEASANT HOME IN BRETON. 
| gre owe out through the fortified gate- 

way, with its honorable sears left by 
the centuries of siege and conflict, we 
found ourselves in the lime and chest- 
nut avenues, haunted by magpies, which 
lead through the land of Cocagne. The 
sleepy, silent fields all round were whiten- 
ing to the harvest of the buckwheat flower 
and the mellowing corn. The apple-trees, 
twisted into strange shapes by reason of 
their burden of ruddy fruit, bowed like 
good citizens to the wheat or the blossom 
in the fields, instead of dwelling apart in 
the proud seclusion of orchards. The 
heat lay like a veil upon the lowlands and 
the hills beyond. Wherever the stream 
widened into pools, the indefatigable wo- 
men were washing, their red kerchiefs and 











Fig. 1.—Turoat Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 





Movrnine Mantix.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 589.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, L., Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Frowrrep Cratiire Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL., Fizs. 14-20, 


blue dresses making gay reflections in the 
water. Now and again a strange Arcadian 
flock passed slowly by—a cow or two, a 
decrepit horse, a solitary sheep, a giant 
pig with hungry teeth, perchance a goat 
or an ass, always a wolfish-looking dog, 





MOURNING CAPS AND BONNET. 
Fig. 1.—Cap ror Otp Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Enouish Crare Bonnet.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 2.—Movrnine Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 42-50. 


Fig. 2.—Car ror Orp Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. 


go about in company, but not always in 
harmony. They are tended by a shep- 
herdess who might have gained experi- 
ence in the real Arcadia, or in the service 
of Abraham, for the matter of that, judg- 
ing from the number of her venerable 








PLastron or Jet anv Lace, 
For description see Supplement, 


wrinkles and her mummy-like appearance. 
It is always either a primeval grandmother 
or a tottering infant who drives these 
strange teams afield. But the most fre- 
quent apparition of all was a figure clad 
in rusty black garments, with a benign and 
rosy face, who took off his broad beaver 
hat to us with a benedictory smile. In 
this, as in all our walks about the Cétes- 
du-Nord, we came upon what the guide- 
books call “objects of interest” in abun- 
dant measure. First the deserted spa, 
with its grass-grown promenade and neg- 
lected fountain of water that is strongly 
suggestive of old pennies, once a place of 
pilgrimage for dyspeptic and fashionable 
Bretons. Next, beyond the beech wood, 
a beautiful chateau, rising with its peaked 
roofs and tourelles above the trees, having 
somehow escaped the ravages of the Rev- 





Fig. 2.—Turoat Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Movurnine Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 




















SEPTEMBER 13, 1884. 


olution. Lastly a 
ruin of great resort, 
yet much less inter- 
esting to our think- 
ing than the cha- 
teau (of Conninais), 
whose notoriety was 
first made apparent 
to the English race 
by Mrs. Norton’s af- 
fecting verses. But 
resting here on the 
green slope below 
the empty colombier 
tower, it fortunate- 
ly occurred to us 
that we were hot 
and thirsty after our 
walk, and that it 
would be well to go 
and procure milk 
at the farm-house 
close by. We ac- 
cordingly made our 
way to it, and light- 
ed upon the most 
perfect example of 
a Breton interior 
ever seen off the 
walls of the Acad- 
emy. The floor of 
the one living-room 
was as dirty as 
possible. Lits clos, 
boxes with the out- 
er side cut away 
and filled up with 
a curtain, stood 
one above another 
against the wall, all 
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Movrsine Mantte.—Bacx.—For Front, 
see Page 588.—[For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-3.] 





through the door 
and were welcome 
to walk in if they 
liked—the pigs and 
sheep often availed 
themselves of the 
privilege. The fa- 
ther stood smoking 
on the step; three 
sturdy little boys 
rushed away at our 
approach, and took 
up their station on 
the wall of the court- 
yard, from whence 
they flung stones 
and scornful _ re- 
marks at our heads. 
All these live and 
move and have their 
being in the one 
room of that farm- 
house at La Garaye. 





Cross Stitch 

Borders for 

Scarfs and 

Covers. 

THESE cross stitch 
borders are useful 
for decorating linen 
canvas buffet scarfs, 
bureau covers, and 
similar articles, 
They are to be work- 
ed with embroidery 
cotton in two colors 











Coat ror Girt rrom 3 to 7 Years otp.—Cut 
Parrern, No. 3625: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 21-28. the 





GenTLeMAN’s Cotiar Box. 
For description see Supplement. 





TRAVELLER'S Flask. 
For description see Supplement. 


the table in the centre, mixing some un- 
savory concoction for supper. Presently 
she brought us a great soup-tureen full 
of rich milk. A fat baby and a lean pig 
slumbered peacefully side by side on the 
hearth, the hens wandered in and out, 
pecking at the baby’s shoes. The old 
grandmother, who looked as if she might 
fly away on a broomstick, scowled and 
muttered at us in a dark corner, the cows 
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Fig. 1—Borper ror Scarrs anp Covers. 
Cross Stitco Empromwery. 














of them too short 
for people to stretch 
themselves out in 
at full length. 
On one side of 
room we saw 
the huge chimney- 
place with its shel- 
tered corner for the 
wooden settle on winter 
evenings. Above this 
settle a wooden prong 
was stuck into the wall 
to hold a solitary dip. 
There were great ma- 
hogany cupboards with 
brass handles, bunches 
of fragrant herbs hang- 
ing from the beams, and 
finely carved oak dress- 
ers that moved us to 
envy, whereon gleamed 







or in two shades of 
a single color. 





BOILED RICE. 
| ALF a pint of 
rice grains, three 
quarts of boiling wa- 
ter, and one table- 
spoonful of salt. 
Wash the rice in 
clean cold water un- 
til the grains are semi- 
transparent; use sev- 
eral waters. With 
some grades of rice 
seven or eight will be 
needed to remove the 
floury grains which 
adhere to the rice ker- 
nels, and render it al- 





copper pans and curious , most impossible to 
old china bowls. The Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Key Basker.—[See Fig. 2.] boil the vegetable 


bonne femme stood at 








Fig. 1.—Casumere anp Vetvet Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 55. 


“ dry.” 








Fig. 2.—Mortiep Curvior Dress.—Back.—[For Front, 


see Fig. 2, on Page 580.] 


For pattern and description see Supp]., No. V., Figs. 29-41. 





Kitt Suit ror Boy From 3 to 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 4-13. 


5 YEARS OLD. 





Case ror Opera GLAss. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 53 and 54. 





Fig. 2.—Derai. or EmBroipERY FOR 
Key Basket, Fic. 1. 


Have at least three quarts of salted 
water boiling hard, put in the washed 
rice, and stir from the bottom of the 
saucepan until the water boils again; 
use a fork for this, and never touch rice 
with a spoon until itis served. In about 
twelve or fifteen minutes after the water 
has recommenced to boil, taste a rice 
grain; if it is tender through, or can be 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Scarrs anp Covers. 
Cross Stitch Emprowery. 
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rubbed to a paste between the finger and thumb, 
it has boiled enough, and the contents of the 
saucepan must be poured into a colander, which 
should be gently shaken until all the water has 
passed through; then with a fork spread the 
rice on the bottom and sides of the colander, 
and allow it to stand for five or ten minutes in a 
warm place. Serve on a hot dish. 

Rice cooked in this way will be dry, every 
grain distinct and yet perfectly tender—in fact, 
rice as it should be. Remember, the rice must 
be very well washed, the water must be boiling, 
and there must be plenty of it, and it must not 
cook one moment after it is tender. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
UNEQUALLED. 
De. R. M. Auexanper, Fannettsburgh, Pa., says: 
‘I think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not equalled i in 
any other preparation of phosphorus.” —{ Adv.) 





MISCHIEF IS WROUGHT 
By bad cooking, tongh meats, late hours, business 
worries, irregular livers, sour dispositions, evil diges- 
tion, and impure blood. Much of this mischief can 


be overcome by the use of Brown’s Iron Bitters—the | 


best tonic ever made. Mrs. Emilie Crawford, Reids- | 
ville, Ga., writes, “ After trying Brown’s Iron Bitters 
we are persuaded that it is all that it claims to be—a 


good and reliable tonic.” 


Thousands of others speak 
in like manner.”—({ Ade.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EXDEMANN’S 8 professional endorsement below: 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 

Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perniz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
draff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the H Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[{Adv.] 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tue Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lista, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Deeert, the State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to Lucius Torrie, Gen, Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—{ Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO0., Dorchester, Mass, 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pnrity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short- -weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


_ Ror AL Bakine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


“e MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


cu Recommended wa a PHYSI- 
~ 4 throughout the United States 
d Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and espeetally for In- 
fants until the period of Deatition. 


ANGLO Chocolate& Milk 
SWISS | cones ane min 


CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 





Se 
. 33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
mitx-marp pranp. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A — = refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation. 

loss of appetite, bile, head- 

ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 


ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres wil with | business or pleasure. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soo By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 


Honiton and Point - Lace es | 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 314 Fulton St,, Brooklyn. 
DONT GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 


Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 


BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. _¥. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





























WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AnD STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





_STYLISH AND 


ON -Jey.Naly-% 


ECONOMICAL. 


VELVETEEN | 


LOOKS LIKE SILK VELVET, COSTS * AS MUCH. 


It has the endorsements of the LEADING FASHION JOURNALS 
of the United States, and the BEST RECORD of any brand in the 


country. 





The * Areadia Velveteen” is of genuine woven fast pile, with Genoa face,and 
is the only Velveteen in the market that can rightfully claim these qualities. 
It has stood the test of two seasons, and has continued to grow in favor from 
the time of its first introduction up to now. For ladies’ costumes it stands un- 
rivalled, having the following advantages over all others: anny ge color is 


positive’ and lustrous in all shades, Second, in a p+ pga cannot 
tinguished from Lyons Silk Velvet, being much t 


consequently less heavy than ordinar 
any other material of equal finish an 


e easily dix- 
ner and finer in texture, and 


Velveteen or Velvets, and will outwear 
dress. 


CHRIST 


WHOLESALE TRADE S"Pruce >Y S¥A8S CS cna 200 Chureh St., N.Y. 


RETAIL TRADE “"PPice bY BEEBE, WEE 26 to 330 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Sold at Retail by all first-class Dry-Goods Stores throughout the U.S. 









Sry =< Aw ~ 
3 
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hk ORNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, oem, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 
25c., 50c., and $1. 
These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


samples sent on receipt of price. 


—~=s PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 





YY 4‘ No. 3 West 13th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from allobjectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Imposter of Fine Hu- 
man Hair | Goods, 817 SixtH Avexve, New Yors. 


SOFTENS AND PRE- 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
pron unceit the dest, 

KENSINGTON P PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material 
- full instructions for $1.50, with beautiful painted 
mple 50c, extra. Perforated Patterns in latest styles 


fer mbroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 
L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 










ORDERS NO COMMISSION CHARGED, 
— upon application. 
‘or circular, address 
BY JENNINGS & CO., 
Late Lord . Taylor; 


MAIL | oo: worse 
261 West 23d St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For ve... address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box x 1654, New York. 


“NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A Competent Lady of ability, furnishing the highest 
references, will meee eee 3 and Purchase Goods 
for out-of-town pert 
PURCHASING BUREAU, N No. 942 West 28d St. 


SHOPPIN Or Every Desorirtion 
promptly done. NoCom- 
_—T charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 








AM Miall 


Yoioles2 iesale Agenty 


~€ SHAEN & FITHIAN NEW YORK 
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HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
No. 10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Art Embroidery and all materials: Plushes, Satines, 
Felts, Silk and Wool Arrasene; Fine Vieuna and 
No. 2 Chenille, Embroidery, Filling, and Etching Silks; 
Outline Cotton, warranted to wash; English Crewels 
for Kensington and Outline, Zephyrs, and other Yarns; 
Stamped and Unstamped Momie Linen Goods. Large 
and varied assortment of Perforated Patterns, Stamp- 
ing Pads, and Powder. Upholstery Fringes, Plush 
Ornaments, and other novelties for finishing. All of 
the above I guarantee are of the best that can be fur- 
nished, and at the very lowest prices possible. Whole- 
rale and retail. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
8c. for Catalogue, just issued. 





There, Nellie, what did 
T tell you, youhave just 
(si that new dress 






under the arms because 
».\you did not have « Can- 
9 fle jd Dress Shield, 





THE CANFIELD 


Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorbent, odorless, strong, yet soft 
as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are easily shaped 
to the garment and only seamless shield made. This 
is a recent American invention and the sales are 
already double that of any other Dress Protector 
made in Enrope or United States. These goods are 
protected by patents and trade marks all over the 
world. 

Beware of imitations. All genuine goods bear the 
trade mark shown above. 

The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn, 


Price by mail to al! parts of the world 30 cents, 





“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Biood, sk Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cutioura Remevins, A bsolutely pure and safe, 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

az Send for “ “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


WHY DO 
MOTHERS 


Put stiff corsets 
on their growing -@ 
CHILDREN] ‘ 
Webegot 7 









Fit all ages.~ 
AllPhys’ci’ns 
recommend 
them. Ask 


them — eS 

no other. Send for circular. 

FERRIS BROS. Mfrs. 
81 White St., N.Y. 


Perforated Stamping ‘Patterns, 


UR NEW SAMPLE- BOOK, containing over 400 
Illustrations of New and Choice Designs for all 
kinds of Embroidery ; Illustrations of Splashers, Roses, 
Golden Rod, Sumac, Coxcomb, Hops, Ferns, Wood- 
bine, Daisies, Pansies, Scallops, Braids, Vines, Wreaths, 
Corners, Outlines, Alphabets, Monograms, ete. ; also a 
list of over 800 Patterns. Price, 10 cents. Every per- 
s80n doing stamping should have this book. 
Y STAMPING OUTFITS, $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, 
pacethted _ Address J. F. INGAL LS, Ly =m, Mass. 


and Satin only (no dress goods) with 


embroidered piece and sheets of 


| fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
j ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents, 


Send for Catalogue. 
Bentley’ 8 Art | Needlework, | 1144  Brosdw vay, N.Y. 


0 | Patchwork is NOT alike, 


Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Mr ting, Modeling and 4 Portraiture. 
ORATORY. wpa rang. Langu 
OM _E. Elegant accom modations tot 80 lady stu tutents 
ALL T be Sept. lith. Beautifully Did 
Calendar free. Address E. TOURJER, Director. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 








WONDERFUL 


ELVETEEN 


Ga A syne. 


LEW IS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new dross for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West l4th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at $&& cts.a yard. L EWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Card. Waen Wairine, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West (4th St., N. Y. 











oo is next to Godliness, 

Fore) must be ¢ considered as 

eas of , ee oa and a 

lergyman who » Re es 

moral things should be willing 

to ae? lam 

i ¥ told that_my commen¢ ation of 
< (Pears™ Soup has o opened fer it 
a large sale in the @nited States) 
am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered. A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


satisfied wjth it, a , 
; z ° J ¢ 





Sevens A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


j HAVE F As recommended by the ven English authority 
— 2 on the Skin, 


Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Sdirgeons, ‘england 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 
and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. Without 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


> 
PEARS’ SOAP 

Is specially provered for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
to the weather, Winter or Summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and 
a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attraction complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 
economy is remarkable. 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 








“THE FOUR SEASONS.” Seg , , 


New set of Imported Cards by mail on receipt i : Souve- 
three 2c. stamps) WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, } . og i iendship, SF 
- SF Pen Script Mot & ; 

toes, Bird Mottoes 5 
and Verse Ca rds, with name, Toe. Gpks, & this 
genuine rc sled golidineel Hag. 50c. A ’s complete album 25e. iein- 
norted embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. Alling Bros., Northfer? Ct 


ELBERO TW: 


TW/LL 


~aa- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
c lente in Pc ratage Stamps. 




















Swimmarb 
Way? — at-$- THE COST of any other VELVET or 


ELVETEEN of like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


WEARS TWICE AS LONG than any other. 
WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 


BECAUSE: FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 


CENUINE—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 


“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y. 


DRY GOODS F2°™ NEW yous 
vatna"*3 LOWEST PRICES 


Silks and Dress Goods a spe ee Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free. 


Le Boutillier | pe _ 
|e reet, 
Brothers, | r¢ 


NEW YORK. 


[)RY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 













SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 
Shawls, ety Laces. Embroideries 
aud everything in DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 
ments for Ladies, Infants and Children. Men's 
Furnish hing Goo ds, ep holstery., Fancy Articles. ke. 
SAMP and C ALOGUE EE‘ on application. 
COOPE R & © ON! y KD, 9th & Market Sta.,Philada. 


C7’ Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Wart Lainina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 





A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a suite able Sil icia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves ‘printed 
thereon, with a line incicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 


the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 
M. KAERMPFER, 299 Fitth Ave., N. ¥. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39¢. 
“ 35 ** 40 * 45e. 
“ “<< 641 * 44 «** «48e., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 





‘ORSETS. 


The ONLY CORSET made thas con be returned by 
its aa. i after three WY k are HS ag found 
RFECTLY. SAT 
a avery papas and its price re IPFA byes RY or. Made 
in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations. 
None fie nuine AS. ss it ET Rall’s name on the box 
CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Hie, 
FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVEN, CON 


Ye, 


SPECIAL 





~ TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
OG impalpable, 
UY, adherent. 
PREPARED 7s 
WITH BISMUTH 44 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION > 


AND ®& 
POWDER. 


RICE POWDER 


7 
~ © Hygienical 
2 i“ Preparations 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New Yor! York: Wholesale, 93" Grand Street. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of g -oods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HAND-PLEATERS. 


Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 


~* ‘ Rl for 





world. Sallade’s pieatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Saliade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 


Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 





Agents wanted. Henny E. Suaurs, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 
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THE TRAGICAL PICNIC (with notes from a private letter). 








WHEE : 




















“You KNOW HOW LONG YOUNG PULLETEGGE 
AND MR. RUNNICLES HAVE BEEN FOOLING ROUND 
OUR MARY WITHOUT EITHER COMING TO THE 
POINT. WELL, MARIA SAYS TO ME, ‘LET'S GIVE 
A PICNIC; THAT ‘LL SETTLE THE QUESTION IF ANY- 
THING WILL,’ ‘JUST THE THING, MARIA,’ SAYs IL 


“ON STARTING, MR. RUNNICLES SECURED THE 
SEAT BESIDE MARY, 





“BUT AFTER A WHILE MR. PULLETEGGE SAID 
HE WAS TIRED OF ROWING, AND AS MR. R, SAID 
HE COULDN'T ROW, PULLETEGGE INSISTED UPON 
HIS TOWING US, 





“WHEN WE ARRIVED AT THE ISLAND, WHERE 
WE LUNCHED, AN EXCEEDINGLY AWKWARD THING 
OCCURRED, MR. R.,1IN OPENING A BOTTLE OF 
CHAMPAGNE, UNFORTUNATELY HIT MR, P, IN THE 
EYE WITH THE CORK, 
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“LATER ON, A STILL MORE DISTRESSING OC- 
CURRENCE FURTHER UPSET US. MR. P. ACCIDENT- 
ALLY DROPPED AN ENTIRE PLATEFUL OF SALAD 
OVER Mr. R.’s HEAD AND DOWN His NECK. THE 
DRESSING MADE HIS CLOTHES IN A TERRIBLE 


STATE. 

FACETIZ. 

A suvrr, ontspoken old gentleman, who had lost 
several wives and had married yet again, all some 
years back, was asked by some one who knew his 
lunt way of speaking, *“* Mr. A——, vou have had some 
experience, tell us which of your wives you liked the 
best.” 


Without waiting an instant he said, in his gruff, 
growling way, “ The live one, of course.” 
pT 


On one of the first very warm days a little girl with 
a pretty but close sun-hbonnet on went out to “ pick 
flowers.” Her curly bair was clinging close to her 

ink, sweaty little forelead as she came in, clutching 
fh her rosy fingers a few “ innocents,” two or three half- 
grown violets, and some short grass. She threw off 
her sun-bonnet and said, “Ob, mamma, it’s dwefful 
warm. I fiuk it’s mos’ time to pick fans.” 





“]T REGRET TO SAY THAT THEY GOT TO HIGH 
WORDS, 


Lively George, as his neighbors call him (and very 
appropriately too, in spite of his threescore and ten 
years), who comes once in a while to do odd jobs about 
the garden, is fond of talking in a grandiloquent man- 
ner. He speaks of clearing away the “debray,” nnd 
of people who haven't much “sentimentology” about 
them, etc. But he capped the climax the other morn- 
ing when he greeted the gentleman of the honse, who 
had just made his appearance on the porch after sever- 
al days’ confinement to his room by illness, with “ Ah, 
sir, good-mornin’, sir. Glad to see you are non com- 
pos mentis once more, sir.” 


a 

A little boy had been taking a walk with his grand- 
father, and they heard a tree-toad croak, which was, the 
old gentleman said, “‘a sign of rain.” When they re- 
turned home the boy’s mother was about starting out 
to make acall. The boy says, ‘‘ Mamina, don’t go; the 
toad-stools are whistling, an’ it’s a-goin’ to rain; 
grandpa says 80.” 
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“ AND AFTERWARD TO BLOWS—A MOST SHOCK- 
ING SCENE, 


A lady meeting a small boy on the street exclaimed : 
“Why, Arthur, I didn’t know you! The last time I 
saw you you were dressed in velvet.” 

The small boy looked up “ with reproof in his eye,” 
and said: “J know people by their faces, and not by 
their clothes. If I should see my mamma coming 
along with my papa’s clothes on, I'd know it was my 
mamma.” 

The young lady made up her mind that she’d know 
Arthur again when she met him, and went away feeling 
very like a culprit. 


“A practical hint for all who want to get rich. 


“WE DID ALL WE COULD TO PACIFY THEM, BUT 
AT LAST HAD TO LEAVE THEM TO FIGHT IT OUT. 


MARY WAS DREADFULLY CUT UP.” 


Send three-cent stamp and have the secret exposed,” 
was an advertisement in a trashy paper. The answer 
sent to all inquirers was: “* Don't be so quick to throw 
three cents away. Save your pennies.” 


womemnagietllpeinnsieaite 
A young law student in the Southwest went to an 
old judge to he examined for admission to the bar. 
After a desultory conversation the judge said, “* Well, 
young fellow, hang ont your shingle, and go ahead.” 
“But you have not examined me.” 
* Never mind,” was the brilliant reply. “ If youdon't 
know no law you won't get no practice, 80 you won't 





do no harm nohow.” 
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PHILANDER GREENUP VISITS THE CITY. 
“HELLO! SOME OF THEM WIMMEN’S RIGHTS FEMALES, T RECKON, S’POSE NEX' THEY'LL 
BE CUTTIN’ OFF THER HAR LIKE MEN. JINGO! 1 DO WISH MERINDA COULD SEE UM. SHE 
WOULDN'T BE SO FOR'ARD IN HER WAYS, I GUESS.” 


** CHILLUNS, IF DAT MAN COMES A-FOOLIN’ AROUND WANTIN’ DE SECON’ PAYMENT ON DAT 
SEWIN'-MERCHINE, JES SHET DE FRONT WINDER AN’ TELL UM I'S SPENDIN’ DE HoT MUNTRS 
AT A ‘ WATERIN’-PLACE,’ AN’ DON'T SPEC’ TO BE BACK 'FORE HOG-KILLIN’ TIME, You HEAh, 
NIGGAH 2?” 





